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Lamb Chops 























Sowing the Nation 
tw DENVER WAY 


Distribution is the most important business the livestock producer 
faces— 


He can Ship ‘em to DENVER with confidence because DENVER is 
“business center” for the West's livestock — Seven railroads link 
DENVER with key cities across the country— 


Straight, strategic, DENVER gets livestock where it’s needed. Distri- 


buting livestock well—for over 60 years — is good evidence of how 
DENVER is SERVING THE NATION. 
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OUR COVER 
National Meat Board Photographs 


If the National Wool Grower had a large 
reading public outside of the industry, we 
know what the general comment on our 
cover this month would be: “Nice, if you 
can get it.” For with high ration-point 
values on the higher grades of lamb, it is a 
real treat these days. We still maintain, 
however, that it is good for any occasion, 
whether it be a festive or an everyday one. 
Certainly, there will be nothing more de- 
licious for the holiday dinner for those who 
are foregoing turkey this year in order that 
the Armed Forces may have it. Whatever 
we eat, our spirit will be one of thoughtful 
rejoicing that the big war job is nearing 
completion. 





The Cutting Chute 


Europe Needs Textile Fibers 


Shortages of clothing and textiles in both 
Europe and the Far East are acute, accord- 
ing to Roy A. Hendrickson, deputy director 
general, U.N.R.R.A. Europe has been with- 
out imports of raw cotton and wool of any 
consequence for more than four years. The 
wool produced there was seized by the 
German army, and while the production of 
synthetic cloth was expanded, the ersatz ma- 
terials have proved far from satisfactory. 
It is expected that manufacturing units in 
Europe will be able to produce their own 
textiles if supplied with raw materials. 


Wool Industry Featured in 
Financial Publication 


The autumn number of The Index, pub- 
lished quarterly by the New York Trust 
Company, discusses developments in the 
wool industry and its post-war outlook. Di- 
rector Ackerman of the American Wool 
Council cooperated with the editors of this 
high-ranking financial paper in the prep- 
aration of this most timely article on wool 
problems. 


Farm Machinery Rationing Ended; 
Manufacturing Quotas Continued 


Following the ending of control of ration- 
ing and distribution of all farm machinery 
and equipment, except corn pickers, on Sep- 
tember 28, it was expected that quotas cover- 
ing its manufacture also would be discard- 
ed soon. Comment coming out of Washing- 
ton currently indicates that demand for 
high production of military equipment dur- 
ing the present heavy fighting in all war 
zones has postponed the revocation of farm 
machinery manufacturing curbs. However, 
the manufacture of some additional farm 
machinery under the “spot authorization 
al was approved on October 17 by the 

oF i. 


Farm Machinery Production 


According to the War Production Board, 
the output of farm machinery averaged 
3.6 per cent behind schedule as of August 1, 
1944, While production in July was 51.2 
per cent higher than the average of the 
twelve preceding months, it was insufficient 
to make up for the delay in production dur- 
ing the first seven months of 1944. Most of 
the production delay has been in repair parts 
as other farm machinery production was 
only 1.6 per cent behind schedule at the open- 
ing of August. 
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N THIS WAR the railroads have 
done twice as big a trans- 
portation job as in the first 


World War. 


But they are doing another job 
which may not be so well 
known, as is shown by these 
contrasting facts: 


In the last war, the operation 
of the railroads took money 
out of the United Staées 
Treasury. 


In this one, the railroads are 
putting money into the 
Treasury. 


In the last war, when the 
Government took over the rail- 
roads, even though freight rates 
and passenger fares were raised, 
Congress had to appropriate 
more than $1,600,000.000 to 


meet deficits. 
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In this war, the railroads have 
been managed by their owners. 
A far bigger and better trans- 
portation job has been done. 
And, since Pearl Harbor, the 
raiiroads have turned into the 
United States Treasury the tre- 
mendous sum of $3,250,000,000 
in taxes—and today are paying 
federal taxes at the rate of nearly 
$4,250,000 every 24 hours. 


And, on top of all this, the rail- 
roads in the same months since 
Pearl Harbor have paid for the 
support of state, county and 
city governments another 
$750,000,000 and are today pay- 
ing state and local taxes at the 
rate of $800,000 per day. 


That’s five million dollars a day 
paid in taxes—ten times as 


much as the owners receive in 
dividends. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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National Western Wool Show 


This is to remind wool growers again that 
the National Western Wool Show, which 
last year took over first place in such events 
in this country, will be held again in con- 
junction with the National Western Stock 
Show at Denver, Colorado, January 13 to 21. 


To compete for the various premiums 
ranging from $10 down to $1, fleeces must 
have been shorn in 1944 and represent not 
more than 12 months’ growth, except in the 
case of yearling fieeces when 16 months’ 
growth will be allowed. Entries close Jan- 
uary 6, 1944, and fleeces must be delivered 
to the show on or before January 12. 

An educational event inaugurated for the 
purpose of encouraging the production of 
better wool and promoting its proper handl- 
ing and preparation for market, the Nation- 
al Western Wool Show merits the hearty 
support ‘of growers. 


Record Wool Production 
In Australia 


Australia’s wool crop for the 1943-44 
season will set a new record at about 1,132,- 
615,077 pounds, reports indicate. This pro- 
duction tops that of the previous year by 
over 12 million pounds or 1.1 per cent. Due 
to. drought and sheep losses, the clip of the 
current year, 1944-45, is expected to be 5 
per cent smaller. 


Hog Ceiling Extended to 
Heavier Weights 


The ceiling price on hogs weighing 240 
pounds and under has been extended to hogs 
weighing 270 pounds and under, the Office 
of Price Administration announced October 
28. The price is $14.75 a hundredweight, 
Chicago basis. 

Hogs weighing over 270 pounds are priced 
at $14 a hundredweight, Chicago basis. 

This action, effective October 30, 1944, 
was taken because of the greatly improved 
feed situation in relation to the number of 
hogs, and because the hog crop for the cur- 
rent season of 1945 is below anticipated pro- 
duction. Wholesale and retail price levels 
will not be affected. 

Originally all hogs sold at the higher ceil- 
ing. However, on May 15, 1944. because of 
the adverse feed situation, hogs weighing 
over 240 pounds were given the lower ceil- 
ing. This measure was taken to preserve 
corn stocks on hand for more vital war pur- 
poses. 

(Amendment No. 10 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 469—Live Hogs—effective 
October 30, 1944). 


New Meat Inspection Head 


Retirement of Dr. George E. Totten, chief 
of the Meat Inspection Division, was an- 
nounced on October 27 by H. E. Reed, chief, 
Livestock and Meat Branch of the War 
Food Administration’s Office of Distribu- 
tion. Dr. Totten’s retirement completed 46 
years of service with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Albert R. Miller, former as- 
sistant chief of the Meat Inspection Divis- 
ion. 
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Sheep Talk... 


Lamb 


‘Seengeerntl more strength was 

shown in the lamb market in Oc- 
tober than prevailed during most of the 
month of September. Prices at the vari- 
ous livestock markets vary up and 
down as compared to a year ago at the 
same time, but as a whole they are 
about in line with last year’s prices at 
most of the markets. Receipts for the 
first three weeks in October were great- 
er than in the similar period in Septem- 
ber. Prices, however, were better in 
October than in September. Receipts at 
68 principal markets for the first 9 
months of this year as compared to the 
first 9 months in 1943, show a decrease 
of only 1.8 per cent. 


Viewed from the standpoint of reduc- 
tion in breeding animals, this indicates 
that considerable liquidation is taking 
place again this year, and with the im- 
provement in sheep prices the past few 
weeks, a further reduction in breeding 
animals may be expected. Prices of 
breeding ewes on the principal markets 
at this time are about 50 cents a hun- 
dred lower than a year ago. 


Cold storage holdings of lamb and 
mutton are up 6 per cent over last 
month, reaching a new high of 16,000,- 
000 pounds. Purchases by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation through Oc- 
tober this year total only 34,887,000 
pounds, From the present trend it 
would probably be safe to estimate that 
the purchases by that agency will 
amount to about the same number of 
pounds as in the year 1942 or about a 
third of the quantity purchased in the 
calendar year 1943. 


The prices for western dressed lamb 
and mutton and locally dressed lamb 
and mutton on the New York market 
have been holding up well for some 
time. Recently choice to commercial 
grades of lamb have dominated the sup- 
ply; the mutton supply grading largely 
choice to utility. Heavy-weight ewes 
and lower grades of mutton have had a 
limited outlet, but with the exception 
of cull mutton all of the grades of lamb 
and mutton have brought ceiling prices. 

When all these factors are taken to- 
gether it is difficult to reason why the 
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average price of lambs at this date is 50 
cents higher than a month ago, but this 
is the situation. 


Federally inspected slaughter of 
sheep and lambs from January through 
September, 1944, totaled over 15% mil- 
lion head, which represents a 3 per cent 
decrease for the same period last year, 
but a 12 per cent increase over the five- 
year average (1939-1943). 


The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that the number of lambs and 
sheep fed this winter and spring will 
probably be somewhat smaller than the 
number fed a year earlier. A decrease 
in feeder supplies is anticipated by 
them in the cornbelt states but because 
of the improvement in the wheat fields 
in Kansas this will be somewhat off-set. 
The number of lambs being fed in the 11 
western states is about the same with 
probably an increase in the wheat pas- 
ture section of Texas. It appears now 
that Colorado, the principal lamb feed- 
ing state of the West, will have about 
as Many as a year ago. 


The number of ewe lambs being kept 
for replacements apparently will be 
smaller at the end of this year than a 
year earlier, and of course it is remem- 
bered that the number saved last year 
was considerably below the average. 


In view of the fact that heavier feeder 
lambs are in greater demand this year, 
it is known that in some of our western 
states where there is sufficient range 
and small grains they are being held in 
first hands longer than is customary. 
Therefore, it is difficult to say exactly 
how much lower the number of lambs 
on feed for winter and spring will be 
this year as compared to a year ago. 


Retail reports show that lamb and 
mutton are still in short supply in some 
regions, although there has been ap- 
proximately a 10 per cent improvement 
in the supply for October as compared 
to September. It is interesting to note 
that reports indicate that veal is in 
shorter supply than lamb and mutton, 
yet one of the main reasons given by 
Mr. Chester Bowles why rationing was 
continued on lamb and not on veal was 
that veal was more plentiful. 


Rationing 


Every one, of course, is aware that 
the lamb producers received no relief 
from rationing. Now, of course, a large 
percentage of the lambs have passed 
from first hands. Nevertheless, it is 
still important from standpoint of the 
sheep industry that the rationing be dis- 
counted. Probably the first step in this 
direction would be to remove butter 
from the meat rationing section. It will 
be recalled that your Association has 
been working on this since the time that 
rationing began. Nothing as yet has 
been accomplished along this line, but 
it is felt that the officials in charge will 
eventually see the need to place butter 
in a different ration category than meat. 
There never seems to have been any 
real basis for tying butter into the same 
program in the first place. This prob- 
ably would be a good place to begin 
now to get a proper adjustment. 


Agricultural Committees 


The O.P.A. has recently held meet- 
ings in the West with agricultural 
groups in an attempt to work out agri- 
cultural problems more readily. Mr. 
Wilmer McMillen of Colorado has been 
appointed regional director for the agri- 
cultural group. He has been busy in 
the states of Colorado, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Utah, and New Mexico 
holding meetings for the purpose of 
establishing advisory committees. Mr. 
H. M. Williamson, agricultural consult- 
ant to Mr. Chester Bowles, has also 
been in the West looking over our prob- 
lems. Even though it is extremely late, 
if the Washington officials of O.P.A. 
will accept the recommendations com- 
ing from western agriculturists, includ- 
ing those of their own men in the field, 
a great deal can be accomplished. 


It would seem that the work of these 
committees could be very beneficial to 
our industry and that it is advisable to 
assist these men in every way possible. 
It, of course, should be realized that we 
have had some experience with O.P.A. 
and their methods of operation, and if 
this is just “window dressing” or 
“soothing syrup,” it would, of course, be 
a waste of time. 








Wool 


The announcement by Major General 
C. L. Corbin, Assistant Quartermaster 
General of the United States Army, of 
the need for 28,000,000 yards of 18- 
ounce serge and 3,000,000 blankets plus 
900,000 medical blankets for the first 
quarter of 1945 has caused a consider- 
able transition in the activities of both 
the wool trade and wool manufacturers. 
It is not the transition which was ex- 
pected—that of an increase of civilian 
output, but just the reverse, which will 
cause the extension of allocations or 
cancellations. It is not certain just yet 
how far this present program will go. It 
is, of course, necessary that our military 
forces receive first call on all of our re- 
sources. 

It is anticipated that this new pro- 
curement program will mean the con- 
sumption of between 100,000,000 and 
150,000,000 pounds of domestic wool, 
which is a very important program for 
the domestic producer. Of course, the 
necessity which occasioned this large 
order is not what the domestic wool 
grower would have liked to see, be- 
cause it anticipates a continuation of 
the German war into the winter. No 
chances, of course, must be taken in not 
having our armed forces properly 
clothed. 

All foreign wool, it is understood, 
may be used in filling serge and blank- 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


December 2-7: Chicago Market Fat 
Stock and Carlot Competition. 

December 2-8: Great Western Live- 
stock Show, Los Angeles, California. 

December 4-5: Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Convention, San Angelo, 
Texas. 

January 7-9: Idaho Wool Growers’ 
Convention, Pocatello. 

January 11-13: Montana Wool 
Growers’ Convention, Butte. 

January 13-21: National Western 
Stock Show, Denver, Colorado. 

January 15-16: Washington Wool 
Growers’ Convention, Yakima, Wash- 
ington. 

January 18-19: Oregon Wool Grow- 
ers’ Convention, Prineville, Oregon. 

January 22-23: Utah Wool Growers’ 
Convention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 29-30-31: 80th Annual 
Convention of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

February 6-7: New Mexico Wool 
Growers’ Convention, Albuquerque. 
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CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 
CANCELED 


California Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, set for November 16-17 in San 
Francisco, was called off on October 
25, following the announcement by the 
leading hotels of that city that they 
would accept no more reservations for 
conventions to be held this year or next. 
Heavy movement of service men 
through the port of San Francisco 
made such action necessary. 





et contracts under the new procurement 
order until January 20, 1945; after that 
date the use of 100 per cent domestic 
wool will be required, and in no event 
is more than 25 per cent foreign wool to 
be used in filling the entire order. It will 
be recalled that General Corbin has 
always been extremely fair and sympa- 
thetic to the domestic wool grower, be- 
cause he no doubt realizes the import- 
ance of the production of raw products 
in this country particularly during the 
time of war. He has not changed his 
opinion on this, but because of the time 
element involved and because of the 
shortage of sorter labor, it is necessary 
to use all foreign wool in these first or- 
ders. 


While growers would not wish to 
slow up in any way the furnishing of 
supplies of any kind to the men in the 
armed forces, it is difficult to under- 
stand why so much time is required in 
making domestic wools available, and 
if anything can be done to facilitate 
their accessibility in the future, certain- 
ly we should start working on it. 

In filling the sock order, which 
amounts to approximately 28,000,000 
pairs, foreign wool will be used, the 
reason being that mills claim that socks 
made of foreign wool can be made from 
20 to 25 per cent faster than to have to 
change to domestic wool, and here again 
the time element is important. 

Further discussion of this order oc- 
curs in the wool section. 

According to the September 30 report 
from the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, there is over 300,000,000 pounds of 
wool available for these contracts, and 
of course it is important that domestic 
wool be used when it is available. There 
is over 150,000,000 pounds of fine (64’s- 
70’s) available for the manufacture of 
the serge and a considerable quantity of 
medium wools for the blanket order. 

Details of UNRRA needs in woolens 
are now made known. It is estimated 


they will need approximately 22,000,000 
yards of woolen fabrics. However, the 
new government order will no doubt 
delay their manufacture. Most of the 
fabrics require 50 per cent wool fiber, 
but they are not specified in any more 
detail than that. Just how much wool 
will be purchased from their ear- 
marked $21,700,000 is not known. The 
program has not been developed sui- 
ficiently to determine this. 


The Worrying British 


According to reports the British have 
great anxiety over their future exports. 
It is felt that they will lose some of their 
postwar markets to American industry, 
this worry coming at a time when both 
nations are fighting for survival and 
particularly Great Britain. They are 
very much concerned over their decline 
in exports, but of wool clothing export- 
ed to the United States in 1943, as com- 
pared to a normal year of 1938, there 
has been a reduction of less than one- 
half of one per cent, and in the case of 
the exports of woolen and worsted 
goods to the United States the decrease 
is less than 3% per cent. 


It is reported that the fall of these tex- 
tile exports resulted from restrictions of 
exports to the barest minimum since 
early 1941 when the export drive was 
superseded by the lend-lease program 
which reduced the need of foreign ex- 
change. The latest figures on lend- 
lease to the United Kingdom show that 
total food deliveries by the U. S. 
amounted to over 540,000,000 pounds 
during September, 35 per cent of which 
was meat; many millions of pounds of 
evaporated milk, dried peas and beans, 
dried prunes; over 27,000,000 pounds of 
fats and oils; millions of pounds of 
grains, fruits and vegetables; 26,000,000 
pounds of sugar; 6,000,000 pounds of 
cotton and fiber and over 30,000,000 
pounds of tobacco. Fifty-eight per cent 
of the lend-lease foods delivered last 
month went to the United Kingdom and 
other British subjects; 35 per cent to 
Russia, and the rest to Greece, North 
Africa, Yugoslavia, the Netherlends 
and France: In addition, 50,000,000 
pounds of food were purchased by the 
Army, Red Cross, and foreign relief 
groups. 

From figures available it doesn't 
seem that the British should spend too 
much time at present worrying about 
what may happen to their future export 
trade. 


J.M.J. 
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Tentative Program to Insure Stability 
Of Wool Industry in Postwar Period 


Set Up at Wyoming Convention 


William T. Darden, chief of the 
Wool Section, Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, and U. S. Senator Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney (Wyoming) assured wool 
growers at the annual convention of 
the Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Casper, November 1 and 2, that 
the wool purchase program at existing 
ceiling prices would be continued for 
the 1945 clip of shorn and pulled 
wools. 


Senator O’Mahoney emphasized his 
interest in the welfare of the wool in- 
dustry by stating that he favored the 
continued purchase of the domestic 
clip, both shorn and pulled wool, for 
the duration of the war and for a mini- 
mum period of one year afterwards, the 
same period of time covered by the 
present British wool purchase program. 

On November 2, after a debate by 
representatives of the National Wool 
Growers Association and officers of the 
state wool growers associations of Colo- 
rado, California, Idaho, Montana, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming, and a delega- 
tion representing the National Wool 
Trade Association, the Boston Wool 
Trade Association, and the National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers, a ten- 
tative program for handling the wool 
problem was evolved. The eastern del- 
egation was emphatic in stating that the 
opinions of its members were their own 
and not those of their associations. The 
tentative program asks that: 


1. All wools now owned by the gov- 
ernment be handled by one agency. 

2. The 1944 wool purchase program 
be extended immediately to cover the 
1945 clip of both shorn and pulled 
wool and that the wool program be 
continued in succeeding years if neces- 
sary to preserve the American wool in- 
dustry. 


3. All domestic wools shall be used 
currently. 

4. No wool held in the United 
States by foreign governments shall be 
sold in the U. S. 

5. For the preservation and welfare 
of the American wool industry, a com- 
prehensive long-time wool promotional 
and educational program be conducted 
and supported by all branches of the 
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industry, including producers, dealers, 
processors and manufacturers. 

6. Serious consideration be given to 
a quota system for regulating the im- 
portation of wool and wool products. 


Senator O’Mahoney, who is chairman 
of the Senate Wool Marketing Commit- 
tee, outlined what may be accepted as 
an intelligent foundation for a future 
postwar wool marketing program. As 
its basic principle, he declared that the 
mere fact that any nation was able to 


produce a commodity more cheaply 
than a competitive nation was no valid 
reason for its preempting the market 
for that commodity. The basic quali- 
fication, he stated, should be its effect 
upon the national economy and our 
ability to raise the living standards 
of our competitors to our own. He cited 
as a specific instance that the British 
Government was establishing prices for 
Australasian wool so that it could ob- 
tain the largest part of the market in 
the United States, the richest market 
in the world. The wool distributing 
and wool processing elements of the 
trade, he declared, had no more right to 
demand of wool growers that they ac- 
cept the price levels established by 
foreign wools than that they demand 


of their employees that they accept low- 
er wages. 








Agriculture And 


Wheeler McMillen, editor-in-chief 
of the Farm Journal—said to be the 
largest farm magazine in the world— 
and a man whose comprehension of 
agricultural and economic problems in 
the United States has brought him con- 
sideration as a possible presidential 
candidate, discussed the tariff ques- 
tion, particularly as it relates to agri- 
culture, in a most scholarly manner be- 
fore the Tariff League on June 15 of 
this year. Pointed statements from 
that talk are given here. 


AGRICULTURE is in favor of inter- 
national trade. Agriculture is in 

favor of tariffs. There is no necessary 

conflict between these two positions. 


Farmers are keenly aware that the 
great market for their output is within 
the borders of the United States. They 
desire to see American industries pros- 
per and commercial enterprises active. 
They have observed that well-paid 
workers who are busy the year around 
are much better customers for food than 
ill-paid, part-time workers. Therefore, 
they are anxious that those industries 
partially dependent upon export shall 
be able to send their goods abroad. They 
are perfectly willing that both their 
own goods and the exported industrial 
commodities shall be paid for by the 
customary procedures which make 
American dollars available to foreign 


The Tariff 


buyers, including the reception of im- 
ports into this country. 

Farmers are not willing, however, 
that industrial exports shall be paid for 
principally with imports which compete 
with what American farmers produce. 

Correct tariffs are a fertilizer for in- 
ternational trade. . . . The most univer- 
sal ailment of the human race is want. 
Want can be overcome only by produc- 
tion. When production reaches a level 
high enough to supply a people with 
necessities, whether by direct use or by 
exchange, then further production can 
be applied to increase in the standard of 
living. Tariffs that stimulate and di- 
versify production raise the standard of 
living. 

The favorite half-truth of interna- 
tionalists is that ‘““we can’t export unless 
we import.” The other half of the truth 
is that we cannot and will not import 
unless we maintain domestic prosperity 
at a rate high enough to give us the 


means to buy foreign goods and ma- 
terials. 
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Peoples who are kept in dependence 
upon their production of a raw material 
for a distant foreign market never live 
in plenty. They live hazardously at low 
and uncertain wages. Far better would 
it be to assist such people to produce the 
things they need for themselves. 











Production has two distinct functions. 
One is to supply goods. The other is to 
create purchasing power... . The slight 
additional cost which a tariff rate may 
impose upon a consumer may well be 
the insurance premium he pays for 
maintenance for his purchasing power. 


Should the United States adopt as its 
future policy the encouragement of un- 
limited export of raw materials from 
other nations, it would inflict injury 
rather than benefit upon the people of 
those nations. To do that would tend 
to encourage them to continue upon the 
low level of raw material prosperity. 
. . .Whenever other countries advance 
in production by themselves of the 
things their people need for themselves, 
international trade itself will expand. 

Raising the standard of living begins 
at home, wherever home may be. To 
help others to help themselves—and in 
the process to help ourselves—may well 
be the most profitable of postwar poli- 
cies for American relationships with the 
less fortunate people of the earth, and 
also a potent measure for peace. 

.... The prime point of American pol- 
icy must be to build this nation strong- 
er and stronger. Through our strength 
rather than our affability will the Unit- 
ed States influence the rest of the world 
for pence. ...... 

There is no ceiling on consumption 
since few of the human race, even in our 
superb United States, have ever come 
near being able to buy all the things 
they want. We can consume that much. 
Production can pay the debt. 

American standards must be main- 
tained. .. . The ideal protective system 
is higher efficiency and lower costs... . 
Few wish for prohibitive protection and 
none should have it, for the spur of com- 
petition should also stand to inspire 
greater efficiency . . . Half of the na- 
tion’s population is dependent, first- 
hand and second-hand, upon what farm- 
ers produce and upon how that produc- 
tion is priced. If it is priced so low as to 
prevent farmers having profits and 
spending money, depression affects the 
entire nation. ... 

The cities cannot afford to be misled 
into destroying tariff protection for ag- 
riculture, ... 

Agriculture creates an endless flow 
of new wealth for America... . Agri- 
culture possesses the power to energize 
American prosperity. Let us never 
permit a foreign economic invasion to 
paralyze that power. 
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Future Livestock Numbers 


Charles A. Burmeister, Office of 
Production, War Food Administration, 
appeared in the roll of forecaster of 
future livestock supplies at the annual 
meeting of the American Meat Insti- 
tute in Chicago on September 26. Long 
service with the Department of Agri- 
culture as one of its leading econo- 
mists gives Mr. Burmeister excellent 
background for his prognostications. 
His discussion of sheep and lamb pro- 
duction in full and a portion of his 
statements on future cattle and hog 
numbers are given here. 


HE sheep industry, like the cattle in- 

dustry, is primarily dependent on 
our range and pasture resources. Sheep 
differ from cattle and hogs, however, 
in that they furnish wool, as well as 
meat, and the industry is affected by 
the demand for both products. During 
the last war, the trend of sheep 
numbers was downward until 1917, 
as sheep and lamb prices did not 
advance relatively as much as those 
of other livestock, operating costs rose 
sharply, and important range areas 
where sheep are kept experienced seri- 
ous droughts. There was a slight in- 
crease in numbers in the last two years 
of the war. But in the next three years, 
as prices plunged downward more than 
60 per cent in less than a year, they 
were reduced 5 million head to a total 
of less than 37 million. It was defla- 
tion and liquidation of the most extreme 
kind. 

Price improvement after 1921 en- 
couraged sheepmen to rebuild their 
flocks and numbers increased rapidly 
after 1924. By 1932 they were up 17 
million head from the 1923 low point. 
There was a moderate decrease in 1934 
and 1936 because of the droughts, but 
by 1942 numbers were at an all-time 
high of nearly 57 million head. 


Sheepmen during this war have ex- 
perienced about the same difficulties as 
in the last war—i.e., labor problems, in- 
creased costs, and failure of lamb prices 
to rise in proportion to the advance in 
cattle and hog prices. Some of the im- 
portant producing regions apparently 
became overstocked in relation to range 
carrying capacity, and in the last three 
years, including 1944, there has been 
much liquidation of breeding stock. The 
proportion of ewes in sheep and lamb 


slaughter since 1941 has been very high 
and accounts for the very large slaugh- 
ter of total sheep and lambs during this 
period, The number of stock sheep was 
reduced 4 million head in 1942 and 1943. 
and will be further reduced this year, 
The total next January will be the 
smallest since 1929, and will be far too 
small in relation to our population to 
produce the usual per capita supplies of 
lamb consumed in pre-war years. 


The annual production of lamb and 
mutton in years when there is no liqui- 
dation of breeding stock averages a lit- 
tle more than 18 pounds for each head of 
stock sheep in flocks on January 1, 
With present numbers of stock sheep, 
we can expect not much over 800 mil- 
lion pounds of lamb and mutton for dis- 
tribution next year if sheepmen start 
rebuilding their flocks. This would be 
about equal to the output in 1930 and 25 
per cent less than last year. Per capita 
supplies will be 15 per cent less than 
the pre-war average and the smallest 
since 1929. 

The wool situation is the uncertain 
factor in the sheep industry at present 
and might cause some further liquida- 
tion. In general, however, numbers 
now are well adjusted for post-war con- 
ditions and we might look forward to 
some expansion in flocks over the next 
five years, and, after 1945 or 1946, a 
gradual increase in supplies of lambs 
for slaughter. 
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Cattle 


The rate of slaughter thus far this 
year indicates that the combined slaugh- 
ter of cattle and calves will be about 33 
million head, or about 5.5 million more 
than last year. This, together with 
average death losses, indicates that 
numbers at the beginning of 1945 prob- 
ably will be down nearly a million head 
from the peak reached last January of 
82.2 million. The decrease will be most- 
ly in cows and young stock, as they are 
the kind in which the greatest increases 
in slaughter have occurred this year. 
This means that the industry is making 
adjustments from both the top and bot- 


Supplies of fed cattle next year may 
be as large as in 1942 or possibly larger, 
and will be more evenly distributed 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Domestic vs. Foreign Wools in 
Government Orders 


F. E. Ackerman Suggests That 
Domestic Wool Be Made 
More Easily Accessible to Mills 


CTING on behalf of the United Na- 

tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, the Procurement Division 
of the Treasury Department has asked 
for bids on 14,000,000 yards of part-wool 
goods to be delivered during the first 
three months of 1945. In addition, the 
Treasury is asking for bids on 8,288,000 
yards of part-wool goods for delivery 
during the balance of the current year. 
These goods must come from inven- 
tories or from materials now in process 
of being manufactured. 

The goods required for immediate de- 
livery and for delivery during the bal- 
ance of the year includes apparel ma- 
terials for men’s, boys’, women’s and 
children’s clothing, including material 
for trousers, skirts, dresses, shirts and 
play-suits. The wool content specified 
ranges from 35 per cent to 50 per cent. 
In none of the specifications is any men- 
tion made of reprocessed or re-used 
wool, or any other fiber. The basic re- 
quirement in all cases is an established 
percentage of wool, and by this term is 
meant new wool. 

At this time (October 27), inquiries 
are being made to determine whether 
or not manufacturers producing these 
materials will be required to use do- 
mestic wool. Under the provision of 
the appropriation bill making available 
the first appropriation for U.N.R.R.A. 
the sum of $21,700,000 was ear-marked 
for the purchase of wool, and it was 
specified that this must be domestic 
wool. Mr. Johnson, in charge of the 
New York office of the Procurement 
Division, which is asking for the bids, 
stated to newspaper representatives 
that it was probable that a certain 
amount of foreign wool would be used 
in these materials. 

The requirements of U.N.R.R.A., if 
taken in conjunction with the very large 
emergency requirements of the Army, 
will demand the utmost production fa- 
cilities of all of our woolen and worsted 
textile mills. The types of materials re- 
quired by U.N.R.R.A. are those pro- 
duced largely by mills making blended 
or adulterated fabrics which go into 
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children’s snow suits and men’s and 
women’s low-priced work and utility 
garments. It is interesting to note that 
the specifications for U.N.R.R.A. fabrics 
call for materials containing from 35 to 


_50 per cent worsted yarns. Considering 


the tremendous demands being made 
by the Army for fabrics of worsted con- 
struction, the question naturally arises 
as to why the relief fabrics should con- 
tain such a large percentage of worsted 
blends. 

Textile manufacturers bidding on the 
Army emergency requirements have 
insisted that it is impossible for them to 
make necessary deliveries if they are 
obliged to use 100 per cent domestic 
wool. Asa result, General C. L. Corb- 
in, Director of Procurement, Quarter- 
master General’s Office, has specified 
that up to 100 per cent foreign wool may 
be used in all military fabrics delivered 
by January 20,1945. There is no doubt 
that the arguments which persuaded 
General Corbin to permit the use of 
foreign wools will be repeated by man- 
ufacturers who accept contracts for 
U.N.R.R.A. relief fabrics. 

The present situation with respect to 
the reluctance of manufacturers to use 
domestic wool may be considered an- 
other symptom of the general domestic 
wool situation. Domestic wools in 
original bags are stored throughout the 
country. To be put into use, they must 
be shipped to mills where they must be 
skirted and sorted. 

Manufacturers object further to the 
use of domestic wool because they say 
after sorting, they would have a large 
residue of low end wools for which they 
have no use. Previously, they used 
these low end wools in the manufacture 
of flannel shirting. The Army is not 
ordering any flannel shirting at this 
time. There is no reason why these low 
end wools could not go immediately in- 
to the manufacture of. U.N.R.R.A. re- 
lief fabrics. 

It is suggested that wool growers, 
wool dealers and wool manufacturers 
might well evolve some system by 
which domestic wools in the hands of 


the Commodity Credit Corporation 
could be moved to some central point 
or points, skirted and sorted, so that the 
wools would be immediately available 
for future Army contracts. The C.C.C, 
could retain possession of the low end 
wools, selling them as required for use 
in Army and Navy and U.N.R.R.A. con- 
tracts. There is no doubt that such a 
proposal will meet with a multitude of 
objections. All proposals looking to- 
ward a solution of the present situation 
appear to breed objections. It might be 
well to point out, however, that when 
dealers and manufacturers were faced 
with the necessity of using domestic 
wools in the last Army contract, they 
managed to find a remedy for any diffi- 
culties that might arise in getting the 
best domestic wools by making an ar- 
rangement for the C.C.C. to buy back 
the off sorts. It seems logical that we 
could arrive at a plan by which manu- 
facturers would accelerate rather than 
retard movement of domestic wool to 
government consumers, without inter- 
fering with their enjoyment of a plenti- 
ful supply of foreign wools for civilian 
use at existing favorable prices. 

It would appear from the very 
strenuous objections which are being 
voiced against the highly tentative Hill 
proposals that manufacturers might be 
interested in a counter suggestion 
which contains no threat at all, to a free 
and unrestricted economy. Further, it 
requires nothing but cooperation and 
the exercise of ingenuity and fore- 
thought. 

The present volume of government 
orders, which are temporary and which 
will not recur when Germany or Japan 
or both are defeated, provides the way 
to get rid of the surplus of domestic 
wool. Today, the government orders 
to do this are at hand. The one thing 
which is preventing it is the active ob- 
jections of dealers, topmakers and man- 
ufacturers, to the use of domestic wool 
because it will upset their present meth- 
od of doing business which is based on 
the distribution and utilization of fore- 
ign wools almost entirely. 
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Fashions of the Times 


American Wool Council Cooperates 
In Important Style Show 


want to take you to a fashion 
show. Please don’t say you are 
not interested, for “fashion” has great 
power in creating a market for your 
product. It is the “Fashions of the 
Times” style show put on by the New 
York Times in its own theatre on Broad- 
way for three days commencing Oc- 
tober 24. Because it is one of the most 
important spectacles of its kind given 
anywhere in this country and because 
it is being attended by textile and fash- 
ion designers, retail merchandise direc- 
tors, fashion authorities and newspaper 
and magazine writers from all parts of 
the country as well as New York, the 
American Wool Council has given its 
fullest cooperation particularly in furn- 
ishing material on which the script for 
the wool section of the show is based. 
We are asking you to stop long enough 
to glimpse just a part of this “Saga of 
Wool.” 

We hear first a voice impersonating 
Vera Maxwell, one of this country’s 
leading designers: 

pes 


f/ 


Seen at the New York Times’ Fashion Show: 
Blue slack and vest autfit, worn with 
a black sweater. 
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Aqua blue wool dress with red leather 
topper and knitted wool beret. 


I am Vera Maxwell. I am speaking for 
other New York designers when I say that 
there now exists a close collaboration be- 
tween the creators of fabrics and the design- 
ers of clothes. Our ideas go to that fabric 
mill over there—or to another one—and 
theirs come back to us. We see the result 
in textures and patterns and colors that suit 
our needs and please American women. New 
styles are born with the creation of fabrics. 
Fabrics talk to designers. Once our fingers 
hold a piece of cloth we are aware of what 
it can yield. We feel it, dream over it, drape 
it, make a sketch to give an idea concrete 
form, and so a fashion is born. 

I have always loved working with wool. 
This probably comes from my early days as 
a dancer, when I first learned the joys of 
movement and flexibility. Wool moves—it 
is pliable, easy to manipulate—lends itself 
to wonderful colors. 

My ideas for designs come from many 
sources, perhaps from a town in Pennsyl- 
vania, or the conversation of people over a 
weekend—maybe a play seen years ago. So 
I develop a theme and then the wool house 
follows through producing the desired fab- 
ric. Now let us go to an American Fashion 
Shop and take a look at the magnificent wool 
actualities created by designers and textile 
mills—in this—our America—! 


And here they come! the Parade of 
Mary, the American Shepherdess, and 


Brown wool tunic fitted coat over 
slim black dress, worn with black 
Persian lamb turban and gloves. 


her Six Little Lambs—girls dressed jin 
fabrics manufactured by Stroock, Juil- 
liard, Botany, Walther, Ducharne and 
Forstmann. Each girl is leading a prop 
lamb with black face and legs and cov- 
ered with a yellow wool fleece and 
wearing bows to match the costume 
with which each is shown. These prop 
lambs, which the American Wool Coun- 
cil helped to design and build, are on 
wooden platforms with rolling wooden 
wheels and long handles so they can be 
pulled across the stage by the models. 


Says the Shepherdess: 


Iam Mary, the American Shepherdess. In 


my flock are fifty-five million sheep on the 
farms and vast ranges of the United States. 
My sheep produce close to five hundred mil- 


lion pounds of wool every year—and give 
employment to more than a million persons. 
The wool of my golden fleece goes to the 
great American mills to make the beautiful 
fabrics beloved by all women all over the 
world. The fabric I am wearing is a Hocka- 
num wool and was designed especially for 
me by Zoe de Salle... And now, I want you 
to meet my Six Little Lambs. 


They make a striking procession, 





Green wool dress for dinner, theatre 
and night-clubbing. Swirl of ostrich 
feathers on skirt for winter elegance. 
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Some more eye-catchers at the Times’ Style Show: 


Left, two-piece costume with button-back wing sleeves, 
lined with gray and white print, and button vest front. 


Rolled brimmed hat with ostrich feather. 


Right, a navy 
blue box jacket with pink arrows at waist and shoulders. 
This stunning wool costume has a pink skirt and navy 


“Subway Girl” wears tan and 
black wool gabardine three-piece 
suit, skirt, windbreaker jacket, 
and cape. 


blouse, and is worn with a soft crushable navy felt hat 


edged with pink braid. 


these sheep girls with their golden- 
fleeced lambs, and pass out of sight all 
too soon. But here come some of the 
most beautiful models of New York and 
Hollywood to show you how well your 
wool is fashioned into apparel for use 
during every hour of the day .. . clothes 
for school, for business, for sports, for 
the football game, for teatime, dinner, 
dancing and the theatre... and of 
course, hours of comfortable sleeping. 


Let’s listen to our Shepherdess: 


Now it’s really play-time! Time for cock- 
tails—dinner and dancing—soon a Midnight 
Toast in Champagne! Here are examples 
of the fashion strength made possible by co- 
operation between designers of fabrics and 
designers of fashion. Without that—with- 
out the effort of the woolen manufacturers 
to produce materials of texture-adaptability, 
American designers could not reach such 
fashion heights as are now presented. Yes, 
we’ve gone a long way on the Fashion Ho- 
rizon. Wouldn’t my flocks of Yesteryear 
that provided the fleece for the plain, practi- 
cal garments of those early days, be sur- 
prised to see these breath-catching fashion- 
beauties? 

»... And now “Sweet Dreams” in wool! 
Enchanting for the Bedtime Hour. You have 
heard the simple story of my sheep—of the 
designers and the men and craftsmanship 
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that create American woolen fashions. It 
is an unfinished narrative to be sure. For 
in that Tomorrow: we know is coming, the 
woolen industry shall go forward and on- 
ward—producing new textures—new de- 
signs—new Weaves of Wonderment. And 
now back to my flocks I must go—Good 
night—Sweet Dreams—Sleep Tight. 


We can go now, too, holding firmly to 
the thought that the industry will con- 
tinue to produce new Weaves of Won- 
derment that will delight and hold 
Fashion’s interest and a proper share of 
the apparel market. 





Special Wool Fund Contribution of 
South Dakota Dealer 


M. E. Hafner’s recognition of the 
great need for a strong wool promotion 
program is evidenced again this year 
by a contribution to the American 
Wool Council, amounting to $266.80. 
Mr. Hafner operates the Hafner Wool 
Warehouse at Newell, South Dakota. 
His payment to the wool fund this year 
brings up to 100 per cent the 10-cent- 
per-bag fee on all wool handled by him. 





Mother in blue wool negligee with pink ostrich feathers; 


children in pink and blue flannel robes. 


Wool Fund Contributors 


CALIFORNIA 
E. D. Abbott 
E. J. Abert 
S. R. Bordes 
Bert Banta 
William Campbell 
Walter Davis 
A. Dasso 
Flying-ORanch 
F. S. Ehrman 
W. Fickewirth 
C. Galainena 
W. T. German 
D. A. Goddard 
Ed C. Gossett 
Frank Johnson 
H. A. Lyons 
Harold E. Lamoree 
J. F. Lewis 
Worth Murdock 
H. H. Mitten 
M. McKean 
A. F. Medcalf 
Ross Noonan 
Ray L. Pratt 
Fred Questo 
C. E. Reynolds & Son 
John S. Rohrbough Estate 
William L. Rieter 
Mrs. T. S. Schofield 
Ray Studybaker 
J. D. Sagehorn 
J. P. Tuseulent & Son 
F. W. Twitchell 
L. B. Underhill 
S. P. Winsor 
Witter Springs Ranch 
Ed Waymire 
J. Zimmerman 


COLORADO 
Gus Morris 
J. Rex Robinson 


IDAHO 


R. B. Merry 


IOWA 
M. L. Demoratsky 
MONTANA 
James Ashton 
L. Arpan 
Leon Alderman 
John Abelt 
Chas. Aldrick 
Geo. Arbuckle & Son 
Walter C. Brown 
Bruce Mercantile & Co. 
Ben Brownfield 
A. M. Blackford, Jr. 
Harold Beltz 
Jas Butcher 
Margaret Baumgardt 
Mickey Blackford 
Earl Brownfield 
0. J. Brownfield 
Harold Burch 
Pete Brownfield 
Earle Belle 
Lee Bonefield 
F. Bishoff 
A. M. Blackford 
Ellis Burch 
Burch & Richards 
Otto Boredevink 
Ted Brickerdyke 
Gene Brickerdyke 
Frank Cochran 
Gerald Craft 
Jas Courtney 
Otis Clements 
J. T. Carroll 
Max Chesier 
F. Clem 
Earl Clem 
Ed Culbensen 
Mrs. L. Christensen 
H. W. Drain 
Harold Drain 
Art Durham 
Wilsen Devin 
M. H. Denstal 
E. J. Deranleau 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Wool Shrinkage Control 


HE Calco Chemical Division of the 

American Cyanamid Company of 
New Jersey has announced the produc- 
tion of Lanaset, a synthetic resin of the 
melamine family, which will control the 
shrinking of wool and wool blends with- 
out in any way changing the absorbency 
or any other of the valuable character- 
istics of the fiber. Lanaset, the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company says, has 
already been used by the U.S. Army in 
processing over three quarters of a mil- 
lion yards of wool sleeping-bag fabric 
and has been tested with complete suc- 
cess by a number of leading companies 
in the textile industry. 

The process involved in the use of 
Lanaset to control shrinkage is simple, 
it is stated. The fabric is passed 
through a water bath containing the 
resin, squeezed through a mangle, dried 
cured and rinsed. The company claims 
that this application is permanent for 
the life of the fabric. 

While the processing of wool fabrics 
to make them non-shrinking may not be 
undertaken generally now, that it will 
come in the not-too-distant future 
seems possible, the time depending up- 
on how rapidly the manufacturers take 
hold of the new process. The producers 
of Lanaset have instituted an advertis- 
ing campaign to interest manufacturers 
in its use. 





Continued Vigilance 


T has been the policy of the American 

Wool Council for some time to “po- 
lice” newspapers and magazines for any 
wrong or misleading statements on 
wool. Because of the high pressure 
propaganda emanating from so many 
sources attempting to prove that chem- 
istry has been able to successfully re- 
produce qualities which are the exclus- 
ive properties of wool, the Wool Council 
believes that this constant vigilance is 
of the utmost importance in keeping the 
records straight. 

Often these articles, which are writ- 
ten because they make “good reading” 
for the public, innocently cause a great 
deal of harm to the wool industry by 
implanting entirely erroneous ideas in 
the minds of the readers. 

A portion of the letter written by F. 
Eugene Ackerman, director of the 
American Wool Council, to the Science 
Editor of the Hearst American Weekly, 
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when a story called “Itchless Wool from 
the Little Brown Hen” heralding the 
wonders of “chicken feather” wool in 
the October 8 issue of that magazine 
came to the Wool Council’s attention, is 
given below. 


CHICKEN FEATHER WOOL.—No such 
fiber is being manufactured commercial- 
ly. Experiments may be under way in lab- 
oratories as there are thousands of other ex- 
periments being conducted in laboratories 
throughout the country to find new fibers 
with commercial possibilities. Protein sub- 
stances having chemical constituents similar 
to those of wool are no novelty and probably 
thousands of them can be turned into fibers. 
The similarity of chemical properties does 
not mean that they preform functions identi- 
cal or in any way similar to wool. It merely 
means that they stem from the same family, 





The Auxiliary Page 


While members of the Women’s 
Auxiliary naturally are giving most of 


their time to war work these days, they 
are also advancing the use of wool and 
lamb in very commendable manner. 
The Auxiliary page this month tells of 
wool exhibits and lectures at high 
schools and a National Essay contest 
on lamb by-products and cooperation 
in 4H work. It merits your atten- 
tion. 





as do all animal hairs, fleeces, feathers, or 
other natural coverings including finger- 
nails, toenails,| and the human skin. Fleece 
wool of today is the combined result of na- 
ture and the ingenuity of man. It has been 
developed over a period extending beyond 
written history or legend. It represents the 
sum total of careful and expert cross-breed- 
ing, the forage sheep eat, the climate and 
the area in which they are raised, and the 
manner in which they are tended to protect 
the fleece from damage or impairment. 
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There is one of the most inspiring stories 
in the world on the part that wool has played 
in this war. Noted scientists have made the 
greatest mass experiments in history to de- 
termine the most useful clothing for our 
armed forces fighting in all parts of the 
world, under all climatic conditions. Our 
men in the services are being clothed prac- 
tically by prescription to protect their health 
in battle against climatic risks. Their energy 
is being conserved today by wool as the 
health of our civilian population is being 
protected by vitamins. Both the Army and 
the Navy in scientific publications have de- 
clared again and again that wool has proved 
itself to be the fiber most essential to man’s 
comfort and health. We suggest that such 
an article would be more constructive and of 
greater general interest to the parents and 
relatives of the millions of men fighting our 
war than the combination of the misleading 
and false statements which appeared in the 
October 8 issue of the American Weekly. 


Future Livestock Numbers 


(Continued from page 6) 


over the year than they were this year. 
Marketings of cows and calves for 
slaughter may be expected to continue 
large, but probably will not exceed the 
totals of this year. Total beef output 
probably will be a new record and the 
total of beef and veal combined may ex- 
ceed 11 billion pounds and average 
about 80 pounds per capita. This would 
be a 30 per cent increase over the 5-year 
pre-war per capita average. The tot2] of 
all cattle slaughtered, including calves, 
probably will not be greatly different 
from this year’s total. It is likely to be 
large enough, however, to cause a 
greater reduction in cattle numbers 
than will occur this year, as the 1945 
calf crop will probably be somewhat 
smaller than this year’s crop, since 
there will be fewer cows next year to 
produce calves. 

Looking beyond to years 1946 to 1949, 
supplies of cattle for slaughter may be 
expected to be larger than in the pre- 
war years but unless there is wide- 
spread drought, the yearly totals may 
not be as large as this year. Cow num- 
bers by that time will probably be below 
39 million, and the yearly calf crop will 
not average more than 31 to 32 million. 
If cattle numbers were then to be stabil- 
ized, the yearly slaughter would have 
to be held at about 28 to 29 million head, 
or about 4 to 5 million below the expect- 
ed slaughter this year. 


Hogs 

The 121 million pigs raised in 1943 
accounted for the very large number of 
hogs coming to market in the last 12 
months. These hogs, together with the 
increased number of chickens raised 
and the greater number of cows milked, 
used up our feed reserves and feed be- 
came generally scarce by the middle of 
last winter. This situation together 
with other factors, such as difficulties 
in marketing hogs, abnormal price rela- 
tionships for different weights and 
classes of hogs, and uncertainties as to 
when the war might end, caused hog 
producers to raise fewer pigs this year 
and even less than the production goal 
set last fall. The spring crop was down 
24 per cent and the survey of breeding 
intentions indicated a probable reduc- 
tion of 33 per cent in the fall crop. The 
total crop for the year is indicated to be 
about 88 million pigs, or 33 million less 
than last year. A pig crop of this size 
could mean a total slaughter in the next 
12 months of about 79 million hogs, of 
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which about 55 million would be in the 
federally inspected kill. .... 

Farmers generally realize that with 
the end of the war approaching there is 
some uncertainty as to the probable 
demand for their products. They are 
likely to be cautious—at least until 
there is more certainty as to the future. 
In view of this and the present feed sit- 
uation, and without consideration of 
possible governmental influence on hog 
producers’ plans, a total pig crop next 
year not greatly different from that of 
1944 would be a reasonable expectation. 
That would mean slaughter supplies in 
1946 about the same as in 1945, assum- 
ing that crop prospects next July indi- 
cated a corn crop average or better. 

If hogs in 1945 and 1946 should bring 
a good price in relation to corn, produc- 
ers would be encouraged to raise more 
hogs, starting with the pig crop of 1946 
and continuing with the crop of 1947. 
This would not materialize, however, if 
corn harvests were small in the next 
two years. Assuming an upward trend 
in hog production, starting with the pig 
crop of 1946, we would have larger sup- 
plies of hogs for slaughter in 1947 and 
1948. How large the increase would be 
cannot be forecast at this time, but it is 
very unlikely that production will get 
back to the level of 1943-44. It probably 
will be several years before we have a 
pig crop as large as that of 1943. 





Good Averages at 
Columbia Sale 


N average of $72 per head 


tana. The show and sale was under the 
management of the Dakota-Minnesota 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Association. 





Colorado Ram Sale 


N average of $40 a head was made 

on 484 rams sold October 5 at the 
second annual Craig (Colorado) Ram 
Sale, which is managed by the Routt- 
Moffat Wool Growers Association. 

Hampshires were the largest consign- 
ment to the sale, 159 yearling rams sell- 
ing in pen lots at an average of $45 per 
head, 51 ram lambs averaging $22 each 
and 6 studs $69 each. Top Hampshire 
was a stud ram consigned by E. A. Veo 
of Cimarron, Colorado, and bought by 
Ralph Reeve, Hamilton, for $85. The 
top pen of yearlings, a consignment of 
Glen Retreat Farms, Ft. Collins, went 
to D. R. Seely and Sons, Craig, at $80 
a head. Alvin Wardell of Rangely 
bought the top pen of ram lambs at $36 
per head from T. H. Davidson and Sons 
of Saratoga, Wyoming. 

Although the Suffolk consignment 
was not so large as the Hampshire, the 
breed took top place in the stud divis- 
ion. A ram consigned by Mark H. 
Crystal, Altonah, Utah, was purchased 
by G. N. Winder of Craig, for $195. The 
six studs entered in this breed averaged 
$111, while 93 yearlings brought $42, 
and 45 lambs, $21. Top pen of five was 
a Crystal entry purchased by Paul Jen- 
sen of Meaker at $105. 

An average of $30 was made on 57 
head of Suffolk-Hampshire crossbred 


yearlings. One of the two Corriedale 
studs entered sold at $75 and the other 
at $47.50. The latter figure was also 
paid for the two lots of five yearlings, 
and $42 for the third pen. 

A pen of five Cotswold-Rambouillet 
crossbred rams brought $90 a head and 
another pen of five brought $36. 





Phosphorus Deficiency as 


a Cause of Abortion 


THat a phosphorus deficiency may 

be the cause of abortion and still- 
births in range ewes in southern Idaho 
is indicated by a field investigation 
made during the lambing season of 
1943 by Glen C. Holm, veterinarien, and 
D. W. Bolin, assistant chemist of the 
Idaho Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Case histories, laboratory specimens, 
hay samples, and bacteriological cul- 
tures were taken, and as a result of 
their study the Experiment Station men 
found: 


1. The sheep abortions studied could not 
be associated with any bacterial disease. 

2. Pregnancy disease was not present in 
the bands where losses occurred. 

3. An iodine deficiency was not apparent 
in any sheep studied. Some flocks on io- 
dized salt had as high abortion loss as did 
bands getting regular salt. 

4, Losses were found only in sheep bred 

to lamb in January and February. No heavy 
losses were reported in flocks bred to lamb 
later in the spring. 
5. Losses were light in bands that had 
access to green feed in the late fall or when 
they started on alfalfa hay early in Decem- 
ber, prior to lambing. 

6. Losses were greater in ewes that were 
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fed alfalfa of low phosphorus content when 
started at the same time as ewes getting 
good hay (0.16 per cent or more phosphor- 
™ Losses were light in bands given ac- 
cess to a phosphorus mineral supplement in 
the late fall and winter prior to lambing. 
“This field investigation,” the investi- 
gators declare, “does not definitely 
prove that a phosphorus deficiency 
caused the abortions. However, ewes 
that were given alfalfa hay earlier in 
December or had been given a phos- 
phorus mineral supplement during the 
late fall and winter did not abort. A 
factor may be the low protein consump- 
tion while the sheep are on dry range. 
Phosphorus and protein are closely re- 
lated in plant composition—if one is 
low, the other is also usually low. 
Weather conditions from one fall to the 
next will play a part in the phosphorus 
content of feed on the range, and in turn 
will help to alter the blood phosphorus 
level of the sheep grazing the range. The 
range feed, according to the local sheep 
inspector, was the same for the fall of 
1942 and 1943, being dry both years. 
The continued use of a phosphorus min- 
eral supplement in the flocks which 
have demonstrated a low blood phos- 
phorus level should in time prove the 
value of this product in preventing 
range ewe abortion. The use of min- 
erals in bands of sheep already properly 
supplied with mineral in natural feed 
would be an unnecessary expense.” 





Idaho Association 
Fall Meeting 


"THE dinner meeting of the Idaho Wool 

Growers Association which always 
follows the Pocatello Ram Sale was a 
most interesting event this year, with a 
large number of officers and members 
of the association attending. President 
T. H. Gooding introduced prominent 
guests and those reviewing association 
activities during the year. 

Most interesting and encouraging was 
the report made by R. C. Rich, presi- 
dent of the American Wool Council, 
who told of the successful outcome of a 
conference of grower representatives 
with a group of packers who handle 
lamb at the recent meeting of the 
American Meat Institute in Chicago. 
The object of the conference was to se- 
cure the financial support of the pack- 
ers for the wool promotion work. “The 
interest exhibited by the packers in the 
Council activities and their assurance 
of cooperation was most gratifying,” Mr. 


Rich stated. 
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Low Temperature Cooking Values 


HESE “before and after” pictures 

illustrate experiments conducted by 

the National Livestock and Meat Board 

to demonstrate the saving to be made 

by cooking meats under low tempera- 
tures. 

Two legs of lamb of similar weight 
were roasted; one under an oven tem- 
perature of 450 degrees and the other 
at 300 degrees. There was a shrinkage 
of 32 per cent on the roast cooked under 
the higher oven temperature against an 
18 per cent loss in weight when cooked 
at the lower one, which means that 11 
ounces of meat were saved under the 
low temperature cooking. Such a sav- 
ing should get the homemaker’s atten- 





tion anytime as meat does and should 
make up a large part of the tam- 
ily’s food bill. It is of special interest 
at this time when point values have to 
be added to cash outlays. 

In addition to reducing the loss in 
weight through cooking, the Meat 
Board found, in its experiments, which 
covered beef, veal, and pork as well as 
lamb, that meat cooked at a lower tem- 
perature is tenderer, juicier, and tastes 
better. 

The results of these tests are being 
given wide publicity by the Meat Board 
through its educational program, lec- 
tures, demonstrations, literature. and 
motion pictures, 
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Lamb leg roasted at 450 F. oven temperature. Roasted to 180°F. internal temperature. Weight before 
roasting 5 pounds, 2 ounces. Weight after roasting 3 pounds, 8 ounces. Time in oven | hour, 30 minutes. 
Loss in weight, 1 pound, 10 ounces. Shrinkage 32 per cent. Drippings (burned) 8 ounces. 





L. 





Lamb leg roasted at 300°F. oven temperature. Roasted to 180°F. internal temperature. Weight before 
roasting, 5 pounds, 2 ounces. Weight after roasting, 4 pounds, 3 ounces. Time in oven, 2 hours, 20 
minutes. Loss in weight, 15 ounces. Shrinkage, 18 per cent. Drippings (good) 4 ounces. 








The need for cooperation between 
agricultural and livestock producers 
was pointed out briefly but strongly by 
J. N. Dayley of Burley, president of the 
Idaho Farm Bureau. A closely knit state 
and national organization of wool grow- 
ers was declared by T. C. Bacon, past 
president of the Idaho Association and 


at present a vice president of the Na- 
tional Association, to be one of the vital 
essentials of the industry today. Citing 
the successful accomplishments of the 
National Tax Committee, as an instance 
in which big savings were made by live- 
stock industries through unity and or- 
ganization, Mr. Bacon pointed out the 
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need for an investigation of the meth- 
ods of selling lambs at the different 
markets as a pressing problem to be 
handled by the sheepmen’s organiza- 
tion. The activities of the Idaho organ- 
ization, particularly on the freight rate 
cases, were briefly reviewed by Secre- 
tary M. C. Claar. 

Officers of the association including 


President Gooding, Vice President John 
Breckenridge, Twin Falls; Honorary 
President Eph Ricks, Sugar City; Di- 
rectors Frank E. Wilson, Hammett; H. 
L. Finch, Soda Springs; and Past Presi- 
dents, T. C. Bacon, Twin Falls, R. C. 
Rich, Burley, Merle Drake, Challis, and 
Secretary Claar held a business meet- 
ing following the dinner. 








Smooth Bromegrass for Reseeding 


By George Stewart, Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
U. S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah 


GMooTs brome (Bromus inermis), 

along with tall oatgrass, orchard 
grass and timothy, is one of the highly 
palatable grasses. Almost everywhere 
this is one of the grasses preferred by 
cattle and sheep, often being eaten to 
the ground before mountain brome, 
crested wheatgrass, and other good for- 
age species are much taken. Smooth 
brome, once established, is also highly 
resistant to grazing. In Ephraim Can- 
yon (Utah) several areas have been 
closely grazed by sheep and cattle for 
more than 30 years. Its high value as 
a soil binder end its resistance to graz- 
ing result mainly from its sod-forming 
habit. 


On western ranges, smooth brome is 
best adapted to mid elevations and 
above, where it is cooler than in the val- 
leys and where summer storms occur 
rather frequently, producing 15 inches 
or more of annual precipitation. Under 
these conditions, it produces high yields 
and is probably the most desirable for- 
age species, keeping palatable most of 
the summer because of its leafy growth. 
From a little below the elevation where 
the first aspen appears on hillsides on 
up through the aspen zone into the high 
open meadows it will grow luxuriantly. 
Smooth brome starts slowly and does 
not thrive in our hot, dry valleys and 
foothills unless irrigated. Under dry 
conditions the plant generally fails to 
produce a stand. 


Smooth brome was brought to Ameri- 
ca about 70 years ago from Hungary 
and Russia. It has become one of the 
prominent members of mixtures for ir- 
rigated pastures throughout the Inter- 
mountain and Rocky Mountain regions. 
It also makes good hay alone or in mix- 
tures. Like all other grasses, however, 
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it produces only one cutting of hay in a 
season and cannot therefore compete 
with alfalfa for hay where that crop is 
adepted. Good places for smooth brome 
are in irrigated pastures, on sagebrush 
or mountain brush flats in or just below 


the aspen zone, and in stands of open 
aspen. 





Smooth bromegrass near Mantua, Utah, in the 
mountain brush zone at about 5,000 feet elevation. 
The soil is deep and moderately productive; it has 
never been irrigated. The precipitation is about 18 
inches. 


Seed is readily obtained through 
almost any seed house at reasonable 
prices. It is fully winter hardy and is 
usually best seeded in the fall at the 
rate of about 10 to 15 pounds per acre. 
It is most effectively seeded with a disk 
drill. Should this not be feasible it 
needs to be so planted as to be well 
covered with soil from half an inch to 
about one inch in depth. Recently it 
has been successfully seeded in open 
aspen stands just before and during leaf 
fall without being covered by soil. Since 
considerable difference in seed strains 
has been found in experimental plant- 
ings, it is advisable to purchese seed 
produced under nearly the same condi- 


tions as those in which it is to be grown. 

In areas having frequent summer 
showers, smooth brome may be seeded 
in spring or early summer, ahead of the 
rains, Since it does not withstand se- 
vere drying or much heat while in the 
seedling stage, it needs every care to 
avoid exposure in these respects until 
it is well started. It is much hardier 
after becoming established. In the In- 
termountain region seeding in the fall 
seems to avoid heat and drought for 
new plantings more generally than does 
any other time of seeding. 


Ranchers in the valleys having some 
irrigation during high-water season 
may succeed remarkably well by plant- 
ing bromegrass alone or along with 
crested wheatgrass, or mixed with 
sweet clover at the rate of 8 to 10 pounds 
of smooth brome, 3 to 4 pounds of crest- 
ed wheatgrass, or 2 to 4 pounds of sweet 
clover per acre. 


It does best on deep, moist, productive 
soils, and on a firm, clean seedbed. It 
may, however, be seeded on all soils ex- 
cept very shallow ones. It is moderate- 
ly alkali-resistant, doing well on moist 
soils that are slightly impregnated with 
soil salts. 


As a whole, smooth bromegrass is one 
of the most valuable species for reseed- 
ing on good soils on range lands in the 
mountain-brush zone or at higher eleva- 
tions, Many ranges of low grazing ca- 
pacity can be brought back to good pro- 
duction of forage at costs that are justi- 
fied by the returns obtained. This plant 
is highly palatable and a good stabilizer 
of the soil after it is established. 





Avoid These Losses 


Livestock operators are being asked by 
western railroads to use greater care in 
keeping gates closed and fences in repair to 
prevent animals from grazing along rail- 
road tracks. Over 1,000 animals grazing 
along the tracks of one of the large roads 
were killed annually during the 5-year pe- 
riod, 1939-1943 inclusive, indicating no pro- 
gress in reducing these losses. 


Railroad officials say: “The producer or 
owner of the livestock killed probably seldom 
gets payment in the amount he believes his 
stock to be worth, the railroads generally 
feel that they pay the owner literally for a 
‘dead horse’ for the loss of which the actual 
responsibility is questionable, and finally 
the consumer is out the amount of meat that 
the processor, wholesaler, and retailer might 
have handled and sold.” 
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Grades of Wool from Wyoming 
Corriedales, Columbias, and Panamas 


By Robert H. Burns, Wyoming Agricultural Experiment Station 


Doctor Robert H. Burns, University 
of Wyoming wool specialist, is a gradu- 
ate of that institution, holds a master’s 
degree from the lowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanical Arts and 
that of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
Institute of Animal Genetics, Edin- 
burgh University of Scotland. His re- 
search work and other contributions to 
the wool growing industry are known 
and appreciated by readers of the No- 
tional Woo! Grower. 

In October, 1942, the National Wool 
Grower carried an article by Mr. Burns 
on the “Fleeces of Range Rams and 
the Woo! Clip.’ That article contained 
a table showing the standard, the pre- 
dominating and the occasional grades 
of wool occurring in the different 
breeds of sheep of particular interest to 
Wyoming wool growers. Shortly after 
that Professor Burns sent the Wool 
Grower an article showing the various 
grades of wool produced by Corrie- 
dales, Columbias and Panamas in 
Wyoming. The publication of this 
article has been delayed until now. 

—Editor’s Note 


INCE 1927 the Wool Department of 

the Wyoming Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has been carrying on a 
wool shrinkage project to obtain infor- 
mation on methods of sampling for de- 
termination of the shrinkage of range 
clips of wool, and to find out the varia- 
tions in shrinkage by grades of these 
clips in the different regions of the state. 
Since 1936 all of the fleeces have been 
graded and weighed prior to sampling. 
In grading, care has been taken each 
year to train the eye of the grader by 
measuring wool fibers with the mi- 
crometer caliper prior to the shearing 
season. A standard set of grades is used 
as a guide in checking the judgment of 
the grader, and a set of similar grades 
is carried for reference during the field 
work. Duplicate samples are usually 
taken from 50 fleeces as they come from 
the shearing floor. In a few cases all of 
the fleeces in a clip have been graded. 

The article, “Fleeces of Range Rams 
and the Wool Clip,” published in the 
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National Wool Grower in October, 1942, 
contained a table showing the standard, 
the predominating and the occasional 
grades of wool occurring in the different 
breeds of sheep which are of particular 
interest to Wyoming wool growers. Inas- 
much as some of the clips sampled con- 
tained purebred and high-grade sheep 
of the Corriedale and Columbia breeds, 
the grading information from these 
flocks has been incorporated in the fol- 
lowing table: 


published in January, 1942 (NWG). A 
recent article published in August, 1943 
(NWG) states that the government 
flock of Columbies at Dubois, Idaho, 
produced fleeces grading 60 per cent 
three-eighths blood, 30 per cent quarter 
blood, and balance halfblood and low 
quarterblood. So it will be seen that 
the Wyoming flocks grade a little finer 
than the government flock. 


A group of 500 Panama rams brought 
to Wyoming was sampled in 1940. This 


CORRIEDALES: PUREBREDS AND HIGH-GRADES* 








Flock Sex Age No. Years ___ Per Cent of Each Grade 
No. Fleeces Sampled Fine Half 3-eighths Quarter 
Blood Blood Blood 

1 Ewes Yrig. 1887 1928-34 16 43 3 10 

1 Rams Yrig. 450 1939-43 1 20 75 4 

2 Ewes 2-5 301 1938-43 - 24 61 15 

3 Ewes 2-5 113 1940-43 yf 21 59 13 

4 Ewes 2-5 1321 1938-42 — 7 66 27 

4 Rams 2-5 37 1942- — 8 82 10 

All Flocks: All Ewes** 6 27 52 15 

All Flocks: All Rams** 1 18 76 5 
At times there has been a considerable amount of half blood wool growing on Corrie- 


dale sheep, but in recent years a large porti 
with some flocks carrying some quarter blo 
standard of the breed calls for three-eighth 


on of the wool grades three-eighths blood, 
od and others carrying some half blood. The 
s blood. 


COLUMBIAS: PUREBREDS AND HIGH-GRADES* 





Flock Sex Age No. Years __ Per Cent of Each Grade 

No. Fleeces Sampled Fine Half 3-eighths Quarter 
Blood Blood Blood 

1 Ewes 2-5 173 1941-43 8 50 38 4 

2 Ewes 2-5 399 1941-43 4 52 43 1 

All Flocks: All Ewes** 5 52 41 : 








*High Grades, refers to unregistered top-crossed sheep of good type. 
**These averages for all flocks are taken from the figures for individual years and 


hence are not necessarily averages of the 


The Columbias in the flocks of Wyom- 
ing show a tendency to produce three- 
eighths blood wool for the major grade, 
with considerable halfblood wool and 
some fine and quarterblood wool. 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture publications have described the 
Columbia as carrying fleeces grading 
three-eighths blood or quarterblood 
wool, and the breed association does not 
mention any grade of wool for Colum- 
bias in their requirement for registry 


figures above them. 


group of rams was finer in fleece than 
the stud and range rams sold at the 
Wyoming Ram Sale. The samples from 
50 fleeces showed a majority of three- 
eighths blood and halfblood with a 
sprinkling of quarterblood. This group 
of rams were remarkably uniform in 
fleece appearance and their fleeces 
showed the denser tip associated with 
the finer grades of wool rather than the 
loose tip associated with the quarter- 
hlond fleece. 
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Auxiliary Activities 


NATIONAL ESSAY CONTEST 


The National Auxiliary is conduct- 
ing an essay contest open to any Junior 
High School or High School student 
who is a son or daughter of an Auxiliary 
member. The subject of the contest 
is ‘Lamb By-products”; it must not ex- 
ceed one thousand words, and the clos- 
ing date is December 15, 1944. All 
essays must be mailed to Mrs. W. A. 
Roberts, President, Women’s Auxiliary, 
National Wool Growers Association, 
103 South 11th Avenue, Yakima, 
Washington, not later than the closing 
date. 

The essays will be judged by teach- 
ers from the High School and Junior 
College of Yakima, Washington. The 
author of the best essay will receive $3 
while second prize of $2 will be award- 
ed for the next best essay. 





National Club Congress 
Awards 


WORD has recently been received 

from H. C. Seymour, Oregon 4-H 
Club leader, that should make every 
member of the Women’s Auxiliary 
mighty happy. He states it is quite an 
achievement to be able to take part in 
the National Club Congress awards and 
receive the recognition of the National 
Club Committee. We are participating 
in these awards again this year with the 
presentation of five woolen blankets to 
five girls whose woolen costumes are 
adjudged the best. 

In 1941 the Auxiliary helped pay the 
expense of five chests of silver and in 
1942 the Auxiliary presented woolen 
blankets to the five winners. The pro- 
ject was dropped in 1943 but we will be 


on hand again this year with awards of. 


woolen blankets and only wish it could 
be more. 

For such a small organization as ours 
to be recognized by this great organiza- 
tion gives us a good deal of prestige. Mr. 
Seymour of the Oregon 4-H Club and 
Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson, past national 
president of the Auxiliary, who have 
worked hard these past years to make 
it possible for us to achieve this record, 


deserve much of the credit for bringing 
it to pass. 
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The primary purpose of these awards, 
of course, is to encourage the girls who 
take part in 4-H work to learn the ad- 
vantages of wool in sewing in order that 
they will be consumers of wool through- 
out their lives. While we are doing this 
we are at the same time gaining con- 
siderable publicity for our organization 
by being among the donors of prizes at 
this National Club Congress. 





Salt Lake City Chapter 
Active in Promotion Work 


HE Salt Lake district has no 4-H 
Club work, as this work is carried 
on only in the rural districts. We felt, 
however, we would like to do something 
towards promoting the use of wool with 
girls in the high schools in their sewing 
classes. When the principal and teach- 
ers of the South High School were ap- 
proached to see if they would care to 
cooperate in a sewing contest and en- 
courage their students to use wool, they 
were delighted. Not only did they like 
the idea of a woolen sewing contest, but 
they invited us to come to school and 
bring an exhibit showing samples of 
raw wool and wool in different stages 
of manufacture, also samples of finished 
woolen materials. They state they get 
much information on synthetic fibers 
and cottons but that it is next to impos- 
sible for them to get anything on wool. 
Mrs. Dan L. Capener, president of 
the Salt Lake Chapter, and Mrs. Emory 
Smith, Promotion Chairman, agreed to 
prepare an exhibit and meet with the 
students to explain the contest and tell 
them something about wool. 

To make a long story short, we asked 
the Botany Worsted Mills to come to 
our rescue with samples and informa- 
tion. As usual the response was prompt 
and generous, the samples of wool from 
the grease stage to the finished yarn 
were set up in such a manner that the 
students could see and feel the wool. 

The teachers called together their 
students from the sewing, cooking, and 
home living classes so that in each pe- 
riod there were around a hundred girls 
and boys. We had an hour each period 
to present details of the sewing contest. 
tell of the unusual properties of wool, 
show the samples and explain some- 


thing of the manufacture of wool, and 
explain the Wool Labeling Act and urge 
them to look for the label when pur- 
chasing wool. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting part of our lecture from the 
standpoint of the students was the 
modeling of a Botany dress, suit, and 
coat, with which we were able to pre- 
sent, with various accessories, seven dif- 
ferent and complete outfits for all oc- 
casions at any season: the street, the 
football game or other sports event, and 
an evening of dinner and dancing. 

Each period we chose two girls to 
model the clothes and we stressed the 
practicability of wool from an angle of 
expense, upkeep, suitability, durability, 
and beauty. From the “oh’s” and “ah’s” 
each time the girls came out wearing 
the same clothes but changed by the 
change of accessories or different com- 
binations, we felt our point went over 
very well. 

We were very well received by teach- 
ers and students alike. In the six dif- 
ferent periods we contacted over six 
hundred boys and girls. 

We feel that we could do a great deal 
of good along lines of promotion by ap- 
pearing before students of other schools 
and we may do this later on. We were 
asked to return to the South High 
School and give a day to lecturing about 
lamb. We are, therefore, planning on 
something along this line during Janu- 
ary. Mrs. Emory C. Smith 





“ENTER, ALL YOU WHO SEW!” 


Auxiliary members who sew are 
urged to enter the contest sponsored 
by the National Auxiliary covering the 
following classes: suit made from a 
man’s suit, jacket from coat, skirt 
from coat or suit, blouse from dress, 
wool comforter, rug from wool, mends 
on a woolen garment. These garments 
will be judged on a uniform point basis 
to be announced right away. Judges 
will be from the extension service of 
the home economics faculties of 
schools in the various states. Judging 
will be done at the time of the various 
state conventions where state winners 
will be announced, and the state win- 
ners will compete at the National Con- 
vention at Fort Worth for the National 
Auxiliary prizes of a wool blanket, a 
wool batt, and Lanolin products. 
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AST weeks have seen activity of do- 

mestic wool confined largely to the 
filling in on contracts in process of man- 
ufacture. The feeling that the German 
phase of the war was in its final stages 
has prevailed, and inventories of do- 
mestic wool have been maintained at a 
minimum. 

However, the past week (October 
24), the new government procurement 
program has caused much inquiry as 
to wools available and has quickened 
actual sales of domestic wools. When 
the news became available to the trade 
that there would be forthcoming short- 
ly an order for 28 million yards of 18- 
ounce O. D. serge and 3 million blank- 
ets, plus 900,000 medical blankets, for 
the first quarter of 1945, a reversal of 
former policies took place. 

Inquiries are being made as to avail- 
ability of domestic wools of grades 
needed, but actual purchases are wait- 
ing on the announcement of the wool 
specifications. 

Market reports show that medium 
domestic shorn wools have been active 
and the position of three-eighths-blood 
has improved considerably, because 
preferred quarter-blood has been diffi- 
cult to obtain. Pulled wools continue 
to be sold well ahead. With prospects 
of the use of fine domestic in the serge 
orders, these wools no doubt will show 


much improvement. 


The Use of Domestic Wools 


The wool specifications which will 
make up the new government procure- 
ment program are not definitely known, 
but the latest reports indicate that the 
Quartermaster General’s Office will 
allow the use of 100 per cent foreign 
wool in the serge and blanket contracts 
through January 20, 1945, but will 
specify 100 per cent domestic wool for 
the remainder of the quarter. 

There is sufficient domestic wool of 
the grades needed available, but be- 
cause of the shortage of labor to sort the 
wool, it is felt necessary to use not to 
exceed 25 per cent foreign wool in the 
total contracts to be given. It is esti- 
mated that this order will require 100 
million to 150 million pounds of do- 
mestic wool. 
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Wool In Review 


The bids let on 12,800,000 pairs of 
cushion-sole woolen socks specifies the 
use of all domestic and/or all foreign, 
and /or a 50-50 combination of the two. 
It is reported that all foreign will be 
used in these contracts as the time ele- 
ment is important and socks made of 
foreign wool can be manufactured from 
20 to 25 per cent faster. 


The Availability of Domestic Wool 


The September 30 report by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shows that 
there is 314,519,193 pounds of domes- 
tic wool now owned by them. This in- 
cludes both grease and scoured shorn 
wools and grease and scoured pulled 
wools. 

There is available 150,690,293 pounds 
(pulled and shorn) of 64/70s which is 
suitable for the 18-ounce serge con- 
tract and approximately 60 million 
pounds of medium wools for the blank- 
et order. 

The C. C. C. has on hand about 52 per 
cent of the wool purchased under the 

1943 program and 73 per cent of the 
wool that has been purchased to date 
under the 1944 contract. All appraisals 
for the 1944 clip have now reached 300 
million pounds. 


Civilian Goods and UNRRA 


Reports indicate that the new govern- 
ment orders will dislocate both civilian 
trade and fabrics for the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion. It is of course necessary that 
Army orders have preference over ci- 
vilian and relief requirements. Many 
mills now figure it will be impossible to 
even extend allocations. 

The Treasury Department Procure- 
ment Division has issued a request for 
manufacturers to supply 22 million 
yards of woolen piece goods for 
UNRRA, over 8 million yards to be de- 
livered in the current year, 1944. The 
Army orders will no doubt delay the 
manufacture of some of these fabrics. 

Specifications for 14 million yards to 
be delivered in the first quarter of 1945 
cover end-use coating fabrics for men 
and boys, women’s coatings, men’s and 
boys’ trousers, skirting fabrics for wom- 


en, etc. In most of these fabrics 50 per 
cent wool fiber is required as a mini- 
mum, 





While the 1944 purchase program 
ends on December 31, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has given assur- 
ance, through Senator O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming, that it will accept pulled 
wool uo to February 15, 1945, from 
animals slaughtered in 1944. 

The National Association’s Legisla- 
tive Chairman, J. B. Wilson, and Sec- 
retary Jones expect to confer with 
C.C.C. officials sometime this month 
with the expectation of securing a 
commitment and announcement of the 
1945 program early in December. 





Foreign Stockpile Sales 


A total of 202,329,599 pounds of all 
grades of South American, Cape and 
Australian wools, have been offered in 
the first 15 auctions. A total of 148,- 
931,002 pounds or 73.6 per cent of wools 
offered has been sold. These figures 
do not include auction No. 16 held Oc- 
tober 25. If the starting amount was 
330 million pounds, about 181 million 
pounds remains to be sold. 


Wool Imports 


Reports indicate that the import bus- 
iness is good from both Uruguay and 
Australia; that the shipping situation 
is improving in both cases. Beginning in 
November a monthly direct service will 
start from Australian ports to Boston. 

Regardless of restrictions on some 
types of wool from Australia, numerous 
orders are being placed by importers. 

From October 1, 1943, to September 
30, 1944, a total of 214,218 bales of wool 
had been imported from Argentina. 
This constitutes 85 per cent of their en- 
tire wool exports and amounts to over 
200 million grease pounds of wool. 

Our imports from Uruguay for 1943- 
1944 amounted to 98,955 bales or about 
100 million pounds or 90 per cent of her 
wool exports. 
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Idaho Lamb Pool Data 











ETAILS are given here in table form - TABLE I 
: May 
on the marketing of 38,908 Idaho Fat Lambs Av. Feeders 2nds&Culls Ewes 
sheep and lambs through cooperative 1st week $15.50 — $15.50 $15.50 -- -- 
: é 2nd ” 13.73 — 13.7 13.78 -- -- $6.34 
pools this year up to the middle of July. grq_ » 14.75 — 15.00 14.90 $14.00 - $14.45 5.83 
The data was collected and prepared by 4th ” 15.40 — 15.40 15.40 -- -- 6.00 
e . . 
the Extension Service of the University June 
i : yeek .00 — $15. 5.35 —_ 5 : 
of Idaho with the cooperation of the De- wt week “—— ae =< err ae $18 ad ae 
partment of Agriculture and the Idaho 3rd ” 15.25 — 15.50 15.43 $13.03 13.50 5.44 
ae 4th ” 14.75 — 14.85 14.82 -- 14.10 5.39 
Wool Growers Association. 5th ” 14.65 — 14.65 14.65 ea 13.00 4.95 
, Variation in prices is shown in Table Sule 
I. The declining market is indicated. lst week $13.00 — $14.25 $13.65 $12.90 $12.63 $5.19 
‘ 2nd. ” 14.14 — 14.50 14,32 -- 12.00 5.13 
; Details of lambs shipped to market 
‘ are given in Table II. There was much TABLE II 
' ine ena : Papa cn 
variation ne shrinkage in different ship Detailed data on 36 double-deck cars of Idaho Farm Sheep 
’ ments ranging from 2.1 per cent to 7.3 
e per cent. Shipping expense varied So ME ae org = Shrinkage 
oe Weight per car feight per car Ss. % 
from 49 cents per hundred as a mini- 18g Lambs 17,336 16,686 650 3.75 
mum on some Ogden cars to as high as 43 Ewes 5,816 5,571 245 4.21 
. $1.51. The actual shipping expense is 8 Wethers 901 856 45 4.99 
given both on the home weight and on 239 24,053 23,118 940 3.91 
k eight. The average weight, 
the mar sips 8 ¥ S Average Shipping Expense, Home Weight... eC : 
shrinkage and expense per hundred on Average Shipping Expense, Market Wei ht... 61 
il the 72 decks shipped are given in Table a ae i . rer Tae 
II. 
d TABLE III 
n 


The home sales reported consisted of 
« 1.382 lambs. The lambs sold in May May shipments—7% cars; 4 to Ogden, 3 to Chicago and % to Sioux City. 





June shipments—28'% cars; 26% to Ogden and 2 to Denv er. 
ls averaged 102 pounds and sold at an ' 
2S average price of $14.45 per hundred. , May Shipments June Shipments 
. The lambs sold early in June averaged AY Home Weight oT “8a 510 
aS 93 pounds and brought $13.85 per hun- Ay. Market Weight _...........--s. 92.3 87.7 
yn dred. gh a” See ne ean ee 99.0 93.7 
| gern OE ne a DS ON : 3 1.0 
; mes “PCT” RING RMR oo ssa sere n ¢ aay aseestiss catenins 7 5.3 
Details of snipe ga sme” Av. Market wght, Fat... oog.2 88.3 
ments are given in lable Il. Av. Market wght., Feeders -.0.0...........---csssccceeeeeee- . 85.8 76.9 
4 P : Av. Market ht. MRE a soe hi a ce, 91.4 79.9 
Range shipments started in June with in Poles. F vat Lanka. a Saisie ck ch cgthdaealital tela $15.06 $15.10 
IS- a great majority of the range lambs held Av. Price Feeders, ewt. -.0........2.0...:cscceseeeeeeoes . 14,00 13.03 
nd Mk widely. Thenptea BAe OS +9 aoe 
on range lambs marketed in June shows a sii il i area —_—s ; 
in 94 percentage of top lambs with an No. le Saleen danr ineraes ~*~ i 
il average weight of 92 pounds bringing Ay" Market Weight an 128 
yn. an average price on the market of Avy. Price, CWt onc cece eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeseeee. $ 5.91 $ 5.18 
ne $15.15, while those cut back as seconds, Home Value Ewes, ewt. —..0000. eee 5.68 4.97 
US culls or feeders averaged 78 pounds and 
s. sold at an average price of $14.10. In TABLE IV 
er ; ‘ 
wal 0 jr = i ger a Seven-Year Average — cigs: Lambs Shipped 
aged $14.86 on the market while those ay and June 
we cut back averaged $13.75. The range io ee re a - ey a Re 1942 og a 
en- —— : No. Lambs 4,96 24,615 29,05 35, sk r 7 
aa ewes reported this year averaged 129 4" Weight 80 86 855 89 86 87 ”"89 
pounds on the market and brought an _ Av. Price, cwt.* $8.74 $9.61 $10.62 $9.40 $14.34 $15.00 $15.06 
a . Per Cent Fat 80 92 90 89 89 89 96 
43- average price of $5.65 per hundred. One Eves 2,008 1,117 3,192 2,304 2,120 3,414 1,549 
out year ago the range ewes marketed in Av. Weight 131 131 126 132 114 126 136 
ner June averaged 133 pounds and brought Av. Price, cwt.* $2.87 $2.90 $3.12 2.37 $4.85 $5.84 $5.33 
an average price of $6.80 on the market. * Average Price on Market 
wer November, 1944 
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Lamb Market Reviews and Trading Activities 





Chester Bowles, O.P.A. Administra- 
tor, has promised to take up the ques- 
tion of adjusting lamb ceiling prices 
upward with Grover Hill, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. “If it is any 
way possible or proper for us to make 
adjustments, you can be assured that 
we will do so,” the Administration told 
Senator O’Mahoney (Wyoming) on Oc- 
tober 19. No word has yet come of 
any action being taken. 





OMEWHATI strengthened prices 

were a feature of October’s lamb 
market. When October’s receipts for 
the 12 principal markets are tallied they 
will also probably show somewhat of an 
increase over September’s. For the first 
three weeks of October these markets 
received 1,056,500 head as compared to 
969,200 head for the same period in 
September. 


Slaughter sheep and lamb prices 
went on the up-grade from 25 cents to 
75 cents during the first week of Oc- 
tober. Feeding lambs sold steady to 
25 cents higher. Native lambs sold at 
Chicago for $14.85, the highest in five 
weeks, and range lambs at Kansas City 
sold for $15 on a par with the best level 
since last June. 


Omaha’s top on fed wooled lambs was 
$14.60 and a load at Sioux City, also 
fed wooled lambs, sold for $14.70. Eight 
loads of strictly choice Colorados 
brought $15.10 at Denver. Slaughter 
ewes sold up to $6 and some good and 
choice Canadians sold in St. Paul at 
$6.25. Good and choice feeder lambs 
sold on the markets at $11.50 to $13.25. 

After the sharp upturn, prices on 
slaughter lambs leveled off somewhat 
during the second week of October 
mostly on a steady to 25-cents lower 
basis. The previous upturn on slaugh- 
ter ewes was fairly well maintained and 
a good demand on feeding lambs was 
reflected by prices steady to 25 cents 
higher. Good and choice western 
slaughter lambs bulked at $13.75 to 
$14.75, but strictly choice Colorados 
sold in Denver at $14.90. The majority 
of the ewes sold at $4 to $5.75, although 
the top was $6.25. Good and choice 
range feeding lambs sold mostly at $12 
to $12.75, but $13.25 was received at St. 
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Paul and at Kansas City mixed fats and 
feeders sold up to $13.50. 

During the period from October 16 
through the 25th slaughter lamb prices 
ranged mostly from $13.75 to $14.75, 
with one 89-pound load of Colorado 
lambs selling at $14.85 in Denver on 
October 20. Slaughter ewes sold on 
the market largely at $3.50 to $6, with 
$6.25 being paid in some instances. 
Feeding lambs sold mostly at $12 to 
$13.15 although a feeder top of $13.50 
was paid at Denver on October 25. 


Slaughter of sheep and lambs in 1943 
exceeded all previous records, but a 
part of this slaughter represented a re- 
duction in the number of breeding 
stock. The number of sheep slaughtered 
this fall will probably be less, due main- 
ly to the fact that prices for ewes have 
been, up to the present time, consider- 
ably below a year ago. During 1943, 
according to the War Food Administra- 
tion, the total of all sheep in the United 
States declined from 55.8 million to 


51.7 million head. Although the cur- 
rent heavy marketing season should 
slightly increase the supply for the next 
five or six weeks, supplies are affected 
by the reduced lamb crop and there 
will be less lamb or mutton than last 
year, as a whole. 


Lamb and mutton, however, only 
make up between 4 and 5 per cent of 
the total meat supply. A survey made 
by the American Meat Institute shows 
that the top grades of lamb are in short 
supply compared to the lower grade. A 
recent government rating order re- 
quires packers to reserve for the Army 
about one third of the good to choice 
grades of lamb meeting government 
specifications, but under present ration- 
ing regulations the other two thirds 
will probably be more than sufficient 
to meet civilian requirements, especial- 
ly since the number of points required 
is too high for the average housewife 
even to consider buying the good and 
choice grades. 


























Tee Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 
Total U.S. Inspected 1944 1943 
Sieughter, First 9 months —.:..................:................... 15,690,751 16,101,707 
Week Ended: Oct. 21 Oct. 23 
Sienmiter at SB canilers: ...._.......--...2s.. conse oc ccc. 449,550 534,295 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring) 
Goede ana Choice noo $14.23 $13.85 
Reemeuen ond Good ..... nance 12.88 12.58 
New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices* 
Cheetos, SO-00 mortnids ns accenssccnceeseseseees 26.38 26.38 
a aa 24.88 24.88 
Commercial, all-weights _.............2...e eee 


22.88 22.88 





Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered 








Sept., 1943 








Sept., 1944 August, 1944 
Average live weight (pounds) - 87.2 86.0 89.3 
Average yield (per cent) —........... 46.1 45.8 45.1 
Average cost per 100 lbs. ($) ——.... 11.25 11.27 10.86 
Federally Inspected Slaughter—September 

1944 1943 
i pulsnddoes es 1,146,000 
ESAS ES rene cee ee ne Ne 753,000 532,000 
UA Ps SOR gn ee Rega en ye a 3,521,000 4,174,000 
I stesso Sarreerianenelewsteseaeanccaoscdonmaliaeal 2,003,000 2,454,000 








*These carcass prices reported by the Livestock and Meats Branch of the W.F.A., are 


ceiling prices. 
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According to the War Food Adminis- 
tration, delivery of previously con- 
tracted feeder lambs in the intermoun- 
tain territory was virtually completed 
about the middle of October. Prices 
strengthened somewhat during the 
month in line with improved fat lamb 
prices; and a brighter feeding outlook 
in western Kansas. 

Several loads of feeder lambs in the 
Colorado lamb area sold at $11.50 cwt. 
during the second week of October, and 
during the 3rd week of October good 
and choice kinds guarenteed to average 
70 pounds brought up to $11.90. Feeder 
lambs delivered into the Sevier and 
Sanpete counties of Utah brought $11 
to $12 ewt., while feeders contracted for 
immediate delivery in southern Utah 
sold at $10.50 to $11.50. 

In Wyoming the second and third 
weeks of October good lambs averaging 
between 65 and 75 pounds sold at $11.25 
to $11.85, with some heavy fleshy offer- 
ings bringing up to $12. In Oregon a 
larger than usual volume of Willamette 
Valley lambs have been purchased for 
feeding in Idaho. 

Sizable bands of thin lambs in Wash- 
ington have been moved to beet top 
areas. 

Eleven dollars is being paid for ewes 
in Wyoming, several flocks being sold 
outright at that figure. 


Denver 


HEEP receipts at Denver for Octob- 

er, 1944, totaled approximately 655,- 
000 head compared to 642,000 head in 
October, 1943, an increase of approx- 
imately 13,000 head. During the first 
ten months of 1944 receipts totaled 
about 2,116,000 compared to about 
2,225,000 in 1943, or a decrease of ap- 
proximately 109,000 head. 


With lessening receipts of fat lambs 
and increased numbers of feeders, dur- 
ing the first week of the month, demand 
for fat lambs was good, as evidenced by 
the 50- to 75-cent rise in prices. Some 
of the less desirable quality lambs 
showed even more advance, and good 
and choice feeding lambs were quotably 
strong to 25 cents higher for the week. 
Slaughter ewes were about steady with 
some spots a little higher. Strictly 
choice Colorado fat spring lambs 
reached a top of $15.10 late in the week, 
while other loads made $14.90 the same 
day. Top prices on choice loads ranged 
from $14.40 to $15.10. Good and choice 
loads started at the top of $14 and 
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R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 








HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 














Kansas City iwestock MARKET 


HAS 


FACILITIES AND ORGANIZATION 


THAT WILL BOOST 
THE NET PROCEEDS 


FOR THE SALE OF YOUR SHEEP 
Kansas City Stock Yards Co. 














FALL AND WINTER RANGE usually fails to 
supply the essential vitamins that breeding 
flocks need. Even ordinary range supple- 
ments are often lacking in necessary vitamins 
and organic salts. That’s why Ful-O-Pep 
Range Breeder Cubes are fortified with Na- 
ture’s Richest Vitamin Combination, Con- 
centrated Spring Range*—a Vitamin Boost 
derived from young, tender cereal grasses 
along with other rich sources. 


FUL-O-PEP RANGE BREEDER CUBES give 
outstanding results because they are built on 





GET EXTRA VITAMIN BENEFITS FROM 








an Oats base, and oats you know, is Nature’s 
prize grain for sound growth and develop- 
ment. Combined with the oats you find qual- 
ity proteins plus essential minerals and vita- 
min sources to make them nutritious and a 
healthful benefit to the flock. 


THEY PROVIDE an appetizing variety of en- 
ergy-giving and heat-producing sources to 
help bring your flock through the winter 
in top condition. Order your supply from 
your Ful-O-Pep dealer. For more details 
write to *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. J-76, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 
















































Range Cattle and Sheep of the West—Farm 
Dairy Herds, Hogs, Sheep and Beef Cattle— 
all look to Cotton for Cottonseed Cake, Meal, 
Pellets and Cubes. For many years, these effi- 
cient feeds have been the Keeoutenck industry's 


standard protein concentrates. 


Cotton Oil Mills today are serving the live- 
stock industry not only by working to meet 
today's feed needs, but to insure adequate 
cotton production to meet your future needs 
for the Cake, Meal, and Hulls that make Cot- 


ton one of the nation's essential feed crops. 











WRITE ee ae 


FEEDING PRACTICES 
BULLETIN. 









FEED PROTEIN 
WISELY 
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reached $14.75 for the same quality 
lambs. Less desirable loads bulked at 
$13 to $14.25. 


Slaughter ewes were in good demand, 
with several loads averaging 137 
pounds and grading good to choice. 
bringing $5.40 for the week’s top. Oth- 
ers with less weight sold from $5 to 
$5.25. Trucked-in lots shared the price 
advances and sold from $4 to $5.25, 
with some breeding ewes going out at 
$6. Cull and common kinds cleared at 
$3 to $4. Feeder lambs sold readily at 
increased prices. Good and choice loads 
topped for the week at $12.60, these 
averaging around 69 pounds. Good 
loads topped at $12.25, trucked lots 
bulking at from $10.50 to $12. 

Salable receipts during the second 
week were a little above those of the 
preceding week. Slaughter lambs closed 
anywhere from steady to lower. Only 
lower grades held up, these being sup- 
ported to some extent by active feeder 
competition. The receipts were less de- 
sirable than those received previously 
and included a larger percentage of 
feeder lambs. Strictly choice Colorados 
topped at $14.90, nothing selling above 
$14.85 late. The latter price took 9 
doubles without sort, other choice 
lambs selling at $14.65 to $14.75, usually 
being moderately sorted. Good and 
choice range loads were fairly numer- 
ous at $14.25 to $14.50, killers taking 
many of the throwouts at $12 to $12.75. 
Some mixed fats and feeders went to a 
killer at $13.25, a few medium to good 
loads selling at $13.50 to $14. A few 
choice trucked-in fat lambs, the best 
seen locally for the week, brought 
$14.35 late. Several good and choice 
range loads of ewes, averaging around 
125 pounds, brought $5.50 on slaughter 
account. Most of the crop turned at 
$3 to $5.25. Feeding lambs were active 
and early strength was maintained. In 
instances feeders advanced 15. to 25 
cents over the previous week’s close. 
Good and choice range loads sold large- 
ly at $11.75 to $12.75, around 60-pound 
whitefaces making $12.50. Fleshy feed- 
ers made $13 and some mixed fats and 
feeders, averaging 81 pounds went to 
the country at $13.25. 


Good and choice lambs closed mostly 
steady for the third week, while less de- 
sirable offerings advanced as much as 
25 cents. More than 50 per cent of the 
lamb crop was in feeder flesh. Killing 
quality was the plainest of the season. 
Lambs from Colorado and Wyoming 
predominated although there were a 
few in from Utah, Idaho, New Mexico, 
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Kansas and other states. Nine doubles 
of choice Colorados, averaging 86 and 
87 pounds, sold at $14.75. Many good 
and choice range loads sold at $14 to 
$14.25, those at the inside price grading 
mostly good. Killers got a sizable quo- 
ta of medium to good kinds at $13.40 to 
$13.75, along with mixed fats and feed- 
ers at $13.25. Choice truck-ins sold up 
to $14.25 freely, late. Ewes finished 
mostly steady and showed stronger 
prices for lower grades. Load lots aver- 
aging around 125 pounds topped at 
$5.35, for slaughter, these grading good 
and choice. A spread of $3.50 to $5 took 
the bulk. Trucked-in slaughter ewes 
topped at $5.25. Feeding lambs went 
up another 25 cents. Demand for thin 
lambs continued broad. Good and 
choice range loads went out at $11.75 
to $13. Wyoming whitefaces were nu- 
merous at $12.25 to $12.65, with a few 
up to $12.75. The $13 feeders scaled 
68 to 76 pounds. Some medium to good 
offerings, mostly truck-ins, were taken 
at $11 to $11.50 and common to medium 
whitefaces brought $10 in load lots. 

During the last week under review 
(ending October 27), feeding lambs 
predominated in the supply. Strictly 
good and choice range Colorados sold 
at $14.65 and these averaged around 85 
to 90 pounds. Such lambs closed around 
steady, while less desirable kinds ad- 
vanced as much as 25 cents. Choice 
truck-ins sold up to $14.50. Load lots 
of good and choice range lambs brought 
$14.60 and $14.65, others grading mostly 
good selling at $14.35 and $14.40. Most 
shipments were only lightly sorted. A 
few good and choice loads and best 
trucked-in ewes topped at $5.25, the 
bulk going at $3.50 to $5.10. Common to 
medium mixed loads landed at $3.50 to 
$4.25. The price on weighty feeding 
lambs was boosted another 25 cents. 
Good and choice 71-pound black-faced 
feeders reached $13.25, others of simi- 
lar weight selling freely at $13 to $13.15. 
Up to $12.75 was paid for whitefaces 
from Wyoming. Good and choice 60 to 
65-pound kinds sold largely at $12 to 
$12.50. 


Surplus War Supplies’ 
3-Man Board 


Senate and House conferees have agreed 
on a 3-man control board to dispose of sur- 





plus property. Members will be appointed 
by the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. Board members will 


be paid $12,000 a year for a term of two 
years with headquarters in the Office of 
War Mobilization or its successor. 


November, 1944 









BATTLE TALK (” _ 
is our y 


BUSINESS \ 


Every move our fighters make on land, at sea, 
or in the air, is based on communications. Men 
depend not only for their orders, but for their very 
lives on radio and telephone and other communica- 
tions devices. 

On every front you'll find Beil Systein equip- 
ment. That’s why there are shortages at home, 








The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

















e Tastes Better 
@ Keeps Fresher Longer 
—Say Sheepmen 











SHEEPMEN'’S BOOKS 


Sampson's Range and Pasture Management ............ssssesssscssessseeesscscesesseceseseseeeees 


$4.00 





Sampson's Native American Forage Plants ....... 





Sampson's Livestock Husbandry on Range and Pasture o.......cccecccscscsceeesseeseees 


5.00 
4.50 





Hultz & Hill's Range Sheep and Wool ............. 


3.00 





Morrison's Feeds and Feeding .......... 


5.00 





Also for Enjoyable and Instructive Reading 


2.50 





Call's Golden Fleece ............. 


2.78 





Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes ADroddd .0.........:.cccccceceseseeeeeeeeee 
And for the Children 
Perdew’s Tenderfoot at Bar X .......-eeeeeeees = 


For Sale by 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


509 Pacific National Life Building 





<0 ed 


.- 3.00 


Salt Lake City, 1, Utah 
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Here's my 
fall speech 
on worming 

with PTZ" 





Nobody wants to go into winter 
with a bellyful of worms. Now it 
takes a real remedy to give those 
worms a terrific blasting at the 
end of the pasture season. That 
remedy, for my money, is PTZ,* 
the phenothiazine remedy of Dr. 
Hess & Clark. : 


Let me just repeat, PTZ* is 
highly effective against six species 

- of sheep roundworms, including 
those terrible little stomach worms 
and nodular worms. 


So now is the right time to give 
us that worm-expelling dose of 
PTZ.* For this purpose, you can 
use either one of two products 
—PTZ* Pellets or PTZ* Powder 
in a drench. Get either type of 
PTZ* you prefer from the Dr. 
Hess Dealer—PTZ* Powder in Ib. 
packages, $1.25; 5-lb. packages, 
$1.20 lb.; 10-Ib. packages, $1.10 
lb.; 25-lb. packages, $1 Ib. 


*PTZ distinguishes the phenothiazine 
products of Dr. Hess & Clark. They 
give maximum convenience and effec- 
tiveness. Sold only in 
original packages. 








Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


The house upon a laboratory 





St. Joseph 


RECEIPTS for the month of October 

up to and including the 27th were 
105,350, compared with 110,107 for the 
month of September and 138,174 in Oc- 
tober a year ago. There was a good 
tone to the lamb market most of the 
month and values are 50 @ 75 cents 
higher than at the close of September. 
Western lambs sold largely $14.50 to 
$14.75, with best at $14.85. None were 
received the week ending October 27, 
but quotations were still around $14.75 
for something choice. 

Best natives sold largely at $14 to 
$14.55 on late days, with fair to good 
kinds $12.50 to $13.75, and common 
sorts down to $10. 

Feeding lambs were not very plenti- 
ful, but demand was good, with most 
sales during the month $12.50 to $12.85, 
and a few $13 to $13.25. Yearlings sold 
largely $11.25 to $11.50, with a few loads 
$12 to $12.50. The ewe market closes 
around 25 cents higher with best at 
$5.50 on the close. 

H. H. Madden 


Omaha 


AT lamb prices were pushed upward 

as much as 25 to 50 cents on the 
Omaha market last month as supplies of 
fat range lambs dropped off rapidly. At 
one time the advance on native lambs 
was even greater than 50 cents. 

Although receipts were heavier than 
normal, they dropped far short of the 
large volume offered a year ago. 

Feeders made up from 60 to 70 per 
cent of the lamb run all month and to- 
ward the close, the percentage was even 
greater. At no time during the period 
were there more good and choice feed- 
ers here than the demand could absorb 
readily, but at times the medium light- 
weights and common kinds were a bur- 
den to the market. Better grades sold 
from $12.25 to $13 with numerous loads 
of lightweights from $9.50 to $11 and 
culls and peewees went even below that 
figure. 

Excellent fall weather in the corn belt 
was responsible for holding feeder val- 
ues at such favorable levels. The dry- 
ness of wheat pastures in Kansas and 
Colorado sent numerous shipments of 
feeders destined for that area direct to 
the market early this fall, but October 
rains in some sections tended to relieve 
that situation. 

Despite the fact that the culling of 
the breeding herds in the range areas 


increased the volume of fat ewe ship- 
ments last month, prices held up we!l 
and that class actually closed mostly 25 
cents higher than at the end of Sep- 
tember with spots up even more then 
that. 


Considerable local demand for breed- 
ing ewes was also a factor strengthening 
the market. Closing tops in all branch- 
es of the market included best range 
and fed lambs at $14.50, natives $14. 
feeders $13 and fat ewes at $5.50. 


Dave Lorenson 


Chicago 


HE lamb market was in a static con- 

dition most of October, with the bulk 
of the supply coming direct to packers. 
Salable receipts were relatively small 
with demand only moderately good 
most of the time. Early in the month 
the market wes in a strong position 
with the best lambs at $14.85. Later a 
few closely sorted lambs sold at $15, 
which was top for the month. After 
the middle of the month increased re- 
ceipts put strong pressure on the mark- 
et and values subsided sharply with 





REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE 
AND SUFFOLK FLOCK 
FOR SALE 


I wish to retire and want to sell my entire 
flock of registered Suffolk and Hampshire 
Ewes. Will sell as a flock or in lots. This 
choice flock of ewes has been selected over 
a period of years, and only TOP EWES re- 
tained. 


GEORGE A. REED 


Route 2, 
Burley, Idaho 











COLD NIGHTS... 
MORNING DEW 








TOCK! 
2 

Alfalfa and clover, your richest and cheapest 
feeds, may be utilized now with 


reasonable safety. 
Thousands of sheep and cattle are successfully treated with 


BLAKE'S 

Chemicals mixed in the salt. 

One $3.50 pkg. treats 100 Ibs. salt. 
$20.00 pkg. treats 600 Ibs. salt. 
Jnly a few cents per head takes stock through danger 

period. Feeders praise its magic results. 

Sold by drug and feed stores everywhere 

SHIPPED POSTPAID FREE LITERATURE 


HY-LIFE MAINERAL CO. 


2145 BLAKE STREET DENVER 2, COLORADO 
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closing figures 50 to 75 cents lower than 
at the best period. 


The supply for the month, totaling 
around 215,000, was smaller than in Oc- 
tober, 1942; 1942 was larger than the 
three previous years. The movement 
of lambs from the western ranges was 
comparatively small, for many were di- 
verted to Pacific points and thousands 
were shipped direct to eastern slaugh- 
terers. 


Good Washington and Montana 
lambs cleared early in the month at 
$14.50 to $14.75 and later at $14 to 
$14.25. The month’s receipts included 
a liberal percentage of native fed lambs 
that sold at a comparatively wide range. 
A good many having unattractive pelts 
sold at $13 to $14 during the month and 
low grade sorts were taken at $10 to 
to $12. Most of the good lambs received 
during the month went at $14 to $14.50 
with the common and medium at $13 
to $14. The average cost was under 
$14, lowest of year, peak being $16.25 
paid in February when quality aver- 
aged better. At this season of the year 
most of the supply is directly off the 
grass, 


The total supply of lambs at Chicago 
for the first 10 months of this year 


MAKE RESERVATIONS EARLY 


It has been requested by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Ft. Worth that 
hotel reservations be made as early as 
possible for the 80th National Wool 
Growers Convention, January 29, 30, 
and 31, 1945. The Texas Hotel will 
be the headquarters for the conven- 
tion. One hundred and fifty rooms 
have been secured at the Texas, 50 at 
the Worth, 50 at the Blackstone, and 
50 at the Westbrook. MAKE YOUR 
CHOICE EARLY! 





showed a decrease of 250,000 compared 
with the same time last year. 

At twenty points the total supply for 
the first ten months of this year shows 
a decrease of 350,000 compared with 
1943. The general shrinkage in the sup- 
ply was a reflection of less production 
in the western area. In November last 
year the local supply was 265,000. Com- 
mission men look for smaller receipts 
this year, because of direct buying and 
a different distribution. 

Fat ewes met with a good demand 
most of the month, the best selling up to 
$6.25. There was a slump in the mark- 
et late in the month, with choice kinds 


going at $5.75 to $5:85. Most of the 
month ewes sold steady at $5 to $6 for 
all that had desirable mutton quality. 
Not many breeding ewes were on sale. 

Yearlings found a good outlet at $11 
to $12 for most of the offerings with 
some good sorts up to $13 and low 
grades at $10 to $11. The supply was 
comparatively small, A limited num- 


ber of wethers of different ages sold a 
$5 to $8. 


The lamb supply carried quite a 
strong percentage of buck lambs that 
had to sell at $1 discount from the other 
lambs. Buyers made no concessions in 
this discrimination. 


In the feeder department there was 
a good demand but not many offerings. 
There was a spread of $9 to $13.25 in 
prices during the month, with most 
sales at $12.50 to $12.80. Fleshy 78- 
pound Montana whitefaces sold at 
$13.25 and common 48-pound averages 
dropped to $9. Reports from the west- 
ern area indicate a fairly broad demand 
for feeder lambs at $11 to $12. Fewer 
contracts are reported than usual, 
largely because of labor shortage and 
the higher cost of feed. Some midwest- 
ern farmers say there is not so much 
inducement to feed lambs as a year ago. 

The bulk of the lambs in October 





Use Hampshire rams. 





producing market lambs. 
Increase your poundage. 


L. T. DWYER, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

DR. H. C. GARDINER, Anaconda, Mont. 

W. F. GLENN, Box 476, Fort Collins, Colo 

B. E. GROOM, Fargo, North Dakota 

I. C. HOLBERT, Box 492, Washington, lowa 
V. B. VANDIVER, Leonard, Mo. 


IT PAYS TO STAY WITH THE LEADER—BUY HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire—The Mutton Breed Supreme 


Hampshire rams have proven themselves the best cross on native western ewes in 
Feeders everywhere prefer crossbred Hampshire lambs. 
Improve your outlet. Up your profit in the sheep business. 


FOR INFORMATION CONCERNING THE HISTORY AND THE QUALITY 


AND WHERE TO BUY HAMPSHIRES 
WRITE TO— 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


HELEN BELOTE, Secretary 


72 WOODLAND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ee 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


MACMILLAN HOOPES, Wilmington, Del. 
C. HAROLD HOPKINS, Davis, Calif. 
ALEXANDER MEEK, Burkes Garden, Va. 
WM. F. RENK, Sun Prairie, Wis. 

E. H. STREET, Richfield, Utah 
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NEW! EWE MARKER “tz, 


A scientific EWE marker 
during breeding season. No 
Ram wrestling every few 
* days to hand paint brisket. 
stays on Ram entire breed- 
ing season. One | filling 
" serves many Ewes. Marks in 
> 10t or cold weather. Paint 
will not dry up or harden. 
f shows up _ non-breeders. 
‘akes the guess out of lamb- 
ng dates. No wax, paste 
or sharp metal parts that 
can cut Ewe’s back. 


Special Sample Kit 





Quantity prices 


MAX W. THAETE 1 Ewe Marker 
Route 6, Box 805. 1 Bottle Paint 
Denver 14, Colorado Postpaid $2.75 





ATTENTION! 


ANNUUAUULOOUNUOUURUHLUUUUUOUGOOULUOUUEUUEUUEUUUUAUUAEUAAEUAe Eaten 


Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 








Moncreiffe 
CORRIEDALES and 


HAMPSHIRES 


Have Corriedale ewes, eligible for registra- 
tion, mixed ages. for sale. Do not wish to 
breed them at the ranch, but have a number 
of high-class stud rams to be sold with them. 
Can take orders now for as long as they last. 


Also Stud Corriedale and Hampshire rams for 
sale, and 300 head of Field Corriedale year- 
ling rams, 200 ewe lambs, eligible for reg- 
istry, delivery at any time. Also a number of 
Hamp ram lambs, eligible for registry, fit for 
full service this fall. Delivery from August 
15th on, at reasonable prices. 


Also 1100 head of half blood Corriedale range 
5-year old ewes at reasonable prices. 


FOLO RANCH 


MALCOLM MONCREIFFE, Owner 
FRANK SWENSON, Shepherd and Manager 
BIG HORN. WYOMING 
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sold at $13.50 to $14.50 compared with 
$12.50 to $14.25 a year ago and $13.65 
to $14.65 in 1942. In 1938 the bulk.sold 
at $8.50 to $9. 

Lambs averaged highest for October 
since 1942. It was highest with that ex- 
ception since 1927. However the gen- 
eral advance in the market during the 
year thus far has not been comparable 
with the gain in hogs and cattle. The 
average for steers at present is highest 
since 1919, and the hog average is high- 
est since 1918. There has been a fairly 
good demand for mutton products on 
account of an unusual outlet for war 
supplies but the volume has not been 
as large as expected. 

The adverse feeling on the part of 
sheep producers-is manifested in the 
heavy liquidation of ewes during the 
year, which logically will greatly mod- 
ify the 1945 lamb crop. The cold stor- 
age supply on October 1 was 1,700,000 
pounds below that of a year ago but 
still much above the five-year average. 
It is estimated that the feeding in the 
farm belt will fall 15 to 25 per cent 
under last year but this is offset some 
by a normal supply in the Kansas wheat 
belt. Frank E. Moore 


What The Feeder Should Get 
To Break Even 


IXTEEN cents will pay for feed, la- 

bor, interest, and other cash cost in 
fattening feeder lambs purchased at 12 
cents per pound, according to R. T. 
Burdick of Colorado State College at 
Fort Collins. Mr. Burdick figures this 
out as follows in the Colorado Wool 
Grower and Marketer for October: 





If range lambs cost 12 cents per pound 
plus 50 cents a head to deliver them to the 
feed lot, a 65-pound lamb will cost $8.30 a 
head in the feed lot. Longtime records of 
northern Colorado farm operations show 
that about 128 pounds of all kinds of grain, 
200 pounds of alfalfa, and 225 pounds of 
wet beet pulp are fed per lamb in 150 days. 

September, 1944, prices indicate that 128 
pounds of grain and concentrates may cost 





$3 a head, and 200 pounds of alfalfa, about 
$1.80, with hay at $18 aton. The 225 pounds 
of wet pulp will cost 25 cents, with pulp at 
$2.50 per ton. Salt and pasture costing 15 
cents more, makes feed costs $5.20 per lan 

A 3-per-cent death loss will amount to 25 
cents, and interest, 21 cents a head. Labor 
will be 50 cents and cash costs may amount 
to 12 cents, making all cash feed-lot costs 
$6.28 per lamb. If the 65-pound lamb makes 
normal gains in a 150-day fattening season, 
he will sell at 95 pounds, so the costs before 
marketing will be $15.35 per hundredweight. 
If it costs 75 cents per hundredweight to 
market fat lambs, $16.10 will be the neces- 
sary market price to break even. 





Large Romney Shipment 


To Venezuela 


HE Coffin Sheep Company sold 440 

registered Romney sheep at Ellens- 
burg, Washington, on October 12 to 
Fields and Johnson of San Angelo, Tex- 
as. The shipment, said to be the largest 
number of purebred registered sheep to 
leave the State of Washington, was 
made up of 200 registered yearling 
ewes, 200 registered ewe lambs and 40 
yearling registered rams. Fields and 
Johnson, it is understood, made the pur- 
chase for the Government of Venezuela, 
South America, and the sheep were 
loaded from a Texas point for shipment 
to that country. 

Also included in the Venezuelan 
Romney purchase by the Texas firm 
were 50 registered ewes and 10 stud 
rams from these Oregon flocks: Ahrens 
Farms, Turner; C. M. Bishop, Newberg; 
George Minte, Monmouth; Gath Bros., 
Turner; Fred Gilbert, Shaw; Lynn 
Barnes, Harrisburg. 





Burlap Importations 


At a recent meeting of the Burlap Import- 
ing and Bag Manufacturing Industry <Ad- 
visory Committee a recommendation was 
made that the W.P.B. approve early re- 
sumption of private importations of burlap 
from India and other exporting countries. 
The W.P.B. stated that it would be fully 
investigated and reported on at the next 
committee meeting on November 15. 





Wynn S: Hansen 





REGISTERED RAMBOUILLET \ 
LINCOLN-RAMBOUILLET CROSSBRED) 
For Delivery in 1945 


RAMS 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 
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Around the Range Country 


Around the Range Country is the 
individual sheepman’s section of the 
National Wool Grower and is open for 
reports of range and livestock condi- 
tions and other information or expres- 
sions of opinion on problems of interest 
to sheepmen generally. 

The reports of conditions preceding 
sheepmen’s letters in each state in 
Around the Range Country are taken 
from the telegraphic summaries for 
the week ending October 24, as pub- 
lished in the Weekly Weather and 
Crop Bulletin, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Weather Bureau. 





Pasture and Range Conditions 
In General 


Pastures are in mostly good condition 
from the Western Plains eastward, except 
in the lower Mississippi Valley and north of 
the Ohio, especially in the Lake region, 
where they are only fair to good. General 
rains are needed to revive the range in most 
sections from Wyoming and Colorado to the 
Pacific coast. Livestock are reported in 
generally good condition, although they are 
beginning to show the effect of short pas- 
tures in some far western areas. 


ARIZONA 


Temperatures in Phoenix were somewhat 
above normal, but not much damage was 
done by the frosts. Showers were light and 
ineffective. Ranges spotted; mostly dry and 
short. Livestock in fair to good condition. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures generally above normal; 
light showers rather general in the northern 
section. Weather generally favorable for 
fall harvests. Showers too light to damage 
crops, but additional general rains needed 
to start fall seeded grains and range grass. 
Harvest of seasonal crops progressed and 
most are well along. 


Independence, Inyo County 


As I have only about 50 sheep, I do 
not know much about range conditions. 
I buy my hay baled at $24 a ton (Oc- 
tober 24). Although we can secure suf- 
ficient ammunition we are having a bad 
time with the coyote. 

A. A. Brierly 


COLORADO 


Temperatures somewhat above seasonal 
average. Various sections received light to 
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W. G. Stewart and twenty coyotes—a two-day pick-up from a 100-mile trap line in the fall of 1942. 
His total catch from November 8 to March 6 of that season was 454 coyotes. Mr. Stewart operates out 
of Johnson (Rt. 2), Kansas. 


moderate, beneficial showers, but still gen- 
erally dry. Winter grains progressing slow- 
ly. Livestock condition favorable, with slight 
local improvement of ranges. 


IDAHO 


Cooler than last week, but well above nor- 
mal. Widely scattered light showers in 
southeast. Excellent weather for potato and 
beet harvests. Some fall plowing and seed- 
ing being done; rains needed to condition 
soil and start early seeded grains. Pastures 
and lower ranges dry, livestock good. 


Eden, Jerome County 


The feed this year compares fairly 
well with that of other years, but it is 
getting dry (October 22). Although we 
will have enough winter feed, we have 
an alfalfa mill in our district which is 
taking a lot of our feed. The price of 
alfalfa hay in the stack is from $14 to 
$15. 

My fat lambs sold at $13.75 and feed- 
ers at $12.75. Fine-wooled and cross- 
bred yearling ewes are selling at $12.50 
to $13. There will be about the same 
carryover in ewe lambs this year as last. 
I believe there will be about. one-fifth 
or one-sixth fewer ewes bred this fall in 
comparison with last year; high operat- 
ing costs have made it necessary to re- 
duce our flocks. 


I think it was the best thing we could 


do to sell our wool to the government, 
but with expenses as they are now, I 
think we ought to have received more 
for it. The coyote situation is getting 
worse all the time. 


W. A. Wolters 
Gooding, Gooding County 


The reduction in sheep, which started 
more than a year ago, is still continuing 
and there is little more than one-half 
the number there was two years ago. 
This reduction has been caused by the 
shortage of labor and the high price of 
feed and other increased expenses, 
which are changing this business into 
one of small margin or losses. With our 
1944 expenses and our 1941 ceilings the 
losses will continue. However, we ex- 
pect to buy hay for about 20 per cent 
fewer sheep this fall, which is shifting 
the loss to the hay raiser. Herders are 
becoming scarce and will continue so 
at an increasing rate, as there has been 
little immigration since 1924. : 


I think most operators were satisfied 
with the prices they received for their 
wool but there seemed to be a little 
lack of uniformity in grading. 


While we are getting a large number 
of coyotes, they seem to be on the in- 
crease. The higher rate of taxation is 
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SUFFOLK SHEEP 


For more pounds of lamb in less time use 
a Suffolk ram. For literature and list of 
breeders, write the 

NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
Middleville, Michigan 
C. A. Williams, Secretary 














CORRIEDALE 


A heavy-shearing, 
long-stapled breed 
with a real carcass. 
Be sure you get 


Corriedales, not 
some crossbred 
which resembles 


this established 
breed. 


Made to order for the ideal farm and 
range sheep. Adaptable to all condi- 
tions. 


FOR GREATER PROFITS 
BREED CORRIEDALES! 


Send today for booklet and breeder list to 


FREDRIC S. HULTZ, Secretary 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS'N., INC. 
1007 Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 


A consolidation of the American and National 
Associations as of July 1, 1944 











RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early “‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 


Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of 
the long stapled, smooth rams within 
present Rambouillet range herds will 
give greater increase in wool and mut- 
ton production value than crossbreed- 
ing to other breeds. 


For literature and breeders’ list write 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


San Angelo, Texas 
BILL LITTLETON. Secretary 


President Vice-President 
W. S. Hansen Virgil J. Powell 
Collinston, Utah San Angelo, Texas 
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going to affect us very materially so far 
as they are concerned. With a 20-per- 
cent tax on the retail price of any fur 
garment or fur-trimmed article, the fur, 
regardless whether it is coyote, mink, 
or beaver, is bringing less profit for the 
hunter or trapper. In the case of coyote 


. skins, there will not be much demand 


and many trappers will probably quit 
if they are after the skins alone. 

More effort must be made to get wool 
contractors to hold out the ten cents per 
bag for wool promotion as not enough 
are collecting for this very important 
work and there is some carelessness of 
individuals in sending it in. 

We have had a very dry fall and will 
have no good desert feed this year. 


J. W. Williams 


MONTANA 


Mild and dry. Seeding of wheat practically 
done; stands and growth good. Ample mois- 
ture generally on summer fallow. Some 
haying and alfalfa seed harvest remains in 
southeast. 


Roundup, Mussellshell County 


At present we are able to get enough 
ammunition but could not do so when it 
was most needed last spring and at the 
beginning of summer. 

The country around here is dry, drier 
than it has been in the past few years 
and there is a shortage of water. The 
winter range is in fairly good condition. 
Alfalfa hay is selling at $12 to $15 and 
corn is available at $50 a ton (October 
22). 


I disposed of my feeder lambs on Oc- 
tober 15 at 104% and 11 cents. Fine 
wooled yearling and crossbred ewes are 
changing hands at $10 to $11. There 
was practically no carryover in ewe 
lambs this fall and very few last year. 
Also I have fewer ewes bred this fall. I 
feel that the returns on the 1944 wool 
were entirely too small compared to the 
overhead and losses. 


NEVADA 


Light, widely scattered precipitation, only 
of local benefit. Temperatures near normal 
Late harvests continue in some areas. Rang- 
es showing some improvement; livestock in 
good condition. 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperature and precipitation above nor- 
mal. Frosts general in north and central 
and subfreezing temperatures in higher ele- 
vations of north. Harvesting late crops con- 
tinues, with satisfactory yields. Winter 
grains being seeded, with some up to good 
stands. Livestock moving to market; ranges 
in good condition. 





OREGON 


Mild temperatures continued; week near- 
ly rainless. Favorable for gathering root 
and late fruit crops, but generally too <ry 
for pastures for winter grain. Some wheat 
growers delaying seeding because of (ry 
soil. Livestock showing effect of short 
pasturage. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Fair weather ideal for farm work; thresh- 
ing nearing completion. Livestock in excel- 
lent condition. 


Newell, Butte County 


The returns on the 1944 wools were 
satisfactory with most wool growers. 

Weather and feed conditions are 
good, about the same as the other years 
(October 27). There is sufficient feed 
on the winter range and a good supply 
of hay. While some concentrated feeds 
are available, there are not enough of 
them. “Hay sells for $10 a ton. There 
will be about the same number of ewe 
lambs carried over this fall, most of 
them, however, went to the feed lot. 
There will be about 20 per cent fewer 
ewes bred this fall because of the short- 
age of labor and high expenses. 

Although we have not been able to 
obtain enough ammunition, our coyote 
situation has not been bad. 

L. R. Chiesman 


TEXAS 


Favorable temperatures; no rain general- 
ly. Rain needed for seeding operations in 
a few scattered counties, but soil moisture 
still ample over most of state. Seeding small 
grains in progress; condition of growing 


grains good. Ranges generally good al- 
though a few scattered localities need rain. 
UTAH 


Light, general precipitation first of week; 
mild days, nights freezing or lower most of 
state. Most winter wheat seeded, but mois- 
ture badly needed for germination. Winter 
range fair to good generally, but poor and 
extremely dry in southwest. 


WASHINGTON 
Temperatures averaged much above nor- 
mal. A few stations in east had one light 


rain; light to moderate in west. Rain needed 
in wheat belt; many ranchers awaiting rain. 
Pastures in east also need rain. 


Pasco, Franklin County 


Due to a great many range fires this 
year and no moisture, the outlook is 
very poor for feed on the range (Oc- 
tober 23). However, concentrates are 
available but they are too high. Hay is 
selling for $23 a ton. 


The National Woolgrower 
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Our lambs were shipped to St. Paul 
and we received 15 cents for fat lambs 
and 13 cents for feeders. There is no 
market for fine-wooled or crossbred 
yearling ewes except as mutton. Al- 
though there will be about the same car- 
ryover in ewe lambs this year, there 
will be about 10 per cent fewer ewes 
bred. This reduction is due to diffi- 
culty in obtaining labor and high oper- 
ating expense. 

The government appraisal on 1944 
wools was entirely too low, I feel, on the 
basis of ceiling prices. Two years ago 
my clip sold for 40 cents; in 1943 I was 
lucky enough to get it contracted late 
in February and for 41% cents. This 
year I sent it to the government and 
waited nearly seven months and then 
received 35 cents. 

Of course I know some, or many 
smart wool men would be on their feet 
saying, “Perhaps your wool was of dif- 
ferent quality, or carried a worse shrink 
this year, than the two former years.” 
Well, it might have; I do not have a 
grade sheet for 1942 or 1943, but I do 
know the mill which used the wool last 
year (1943) offered me 40 cents for it 
this year. I did not know that it would 
be legal for me to sell it, therefore let 
the opportunity slip away from me. (It 
was legal for a period in a certain zone 
around mills). 

However, I thought, ““Well I know the 
value of my wool, at least, better than 
an estimate,” and let it go to the govern- 
ment. The returns were, as aforemen- 
tioned, 5 cents per pound short. Who 
got this 5 cents? 

I wish to make (after the above ex- 
plosion) a statement: If the govern- 
ment, which should be an umpire, does- 
n’t cease being a player, it will eventual- 
ly break all of us. 

Our herder problem is acute and 
some relief will have to be forthcoming 
in that respect if we are to remain in 
business. The coyotes are too plentiful 
to be doing any good for anyone. We 
are able to secure enough ammunition, 
which helps some. 


Alfred L. Hales 


Northport, Stevens County 


The weather and feed conditions on 
the range are the best in the last three 
years in this area. Since September 15 
we have had over three inches of rain- 
fall and the weather has been very mild. 
Alfalfa in the stack is selling at $20 a 
ton, oats at $40 a ton, and pea pellets at 
$39 a ton at the warehouses. 


November, 1944 





THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. _ Suttolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 
President—Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 
First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
Cahforma 
——— Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Nephi, 
ta 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 
Directors—Jock Stevens, c/o C.P.R. Farms, 
Strathmore, Alberta, Canada; Dave Wad- 





A 

Tradition in 
Western 
Hospitality 





A Hotel famed for fine food, 
luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


dell, Amity, Oregon; Tracy W. Hess, Farm- 
ington, Utah. 

For History of the Breed, List of Members. 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 
Recognized by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 









































1 Boost Your 
Production 


Franklin Ovine Ecthyma 
for Soremouth 


Franklin Ovine Mixed Bacterin 
for Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


Franklin Bluestone Drench 
Powder for Stomach and 
Tape Worms 


Franklin Sheep Marking Paint 


Franco Castrator 
Ear Punches. Syringes, 


Franklin Products are sold by Drug Store Agencies 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO@ MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CiTY LOS ANGELES 


* VACCINES ARE VITAL TO THE MEAT SUPPLY: OF AMERICA 


A postal 


Franklin Blood Stopper will being % 





























SHEEP MARKING HARNESS 


Enables rapid, scientific and auto- 
matic marking of large or small flocks 
of sheep during breeding season. 





Harness contains metal slot which 
holds interchangeable crayons. Device 
is fastened to buck and marks the ewe 
as she is being covered. Crayons made 
in red, black and green, permitting 
change of color when size lot desired 
is reached. Ewes may be lambed in 
lots as bred, requiring only enough shel- 
ter and lambing ground and lambing 
crews sufficient for ewes ready to lamb. 
A saving in labor and money. 














Prominent woolgrowers who have used this system are enthusiastic about 
results. We urge you to try one or more. When ordering, specify temperature 
at breeding time, ZERO to 75° or 35° to 100 Patent Applied For 


Prices 


ET Ee aS Ee PN $2.50 each 
Joie i ees sce Mc) gee 1 6), Ae ey ee ee $2.25 each 


Crayons 35 each 


Jourgensen Paint Manufacturing Co., womins 
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900 KARAKUL SHEEP 
FOR SALE 


AT REASONABLE PRICES 
Enquire for particulars 
DEAN PRITCHARD 
High River, Alberta, Canada 











AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BREED SOUTHDOWNS! 


The Breed that sires the best Market Lambs, 
known everywhere for QUALITY. Write the 
Secretary for additional information. 
Paul P. Hite, President 
. L. Henning. Secretary 
State College, Pa. 


EDWARDS’ WOLF 


and Coyote Exterminator Capsules 
got nine coyotes one night that brought 
$121.50. Free formulas and instructions. Get 
Edwards’ real Coyote Scent. 


GEORGE EDWARDS, Livingston, Mont. 

















GET COYOTES WITH 


COYOTE GETTERS 


Prices: $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25—Dis- 
counts on larger quantities. Chemical shells, 
6c each. Prepared Bait, $1.00 per bottle. Free 
Literature. 
HUMANE COYOTE GETTER, INC. 
Las Animas, Colorado 



















Turin Purpose” 
SHROPSHIRES 


There is matchless pride in a fine ' 
flock of Shropshire sheep. They 
give you two sources of income — 
meat and wool combined. Quality 
unexcelled. Easy-keepers, hardy, x 
good grazers. Lambs fatten readi- ® WRITE FOR 
ly. Record percentage are twins. FREE booklet, 
AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE REGISTRY ASSOCIATION also breeder 


Lafayette 28. indiana directory. 









CORRIEDALE, INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo.. 














CONTROLS WORMS in SHEEP 
— STOPS Excess DEATH Loss! 


PROMOTES PROPER ELIMINATION ... 
ASSURES YOU OF HEALTHIER SHEEP 


” NO MORE DRENCHING 
Save time and labor—feed WORM 


ONE CENT = CRYSTALS instead of salt for ten 
days. Sheep eat it like grain .. . 
A HEAD Worm them often... it’s good for 


100 Pounds will 
treat 1,000 sheep. 
Costs only $10.00 
F. O. B. Denver. 
ABSOLUTELY 
HARMLESS — 


them. May be fed to pregnant ewes 
and grown lambs, anytime. 


Get HIGHER Lamb PRICES 
WORM CRYSTALS fed 30 days 
before marketing will produce 
your money re heavier lam .. worth more to 
funded if not satis: feeders. Try this new way of worm 
fied. ing, it pays five to one. 


Send Card or Letter for Full Information 


HY-LIFE MINERAL CO. 


2145 BLAKE STREET DENVER, COLORADO 
Chemical Products for the Livestock Industry 
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I do not know of any ewe lambs that 
were carried over and we have reduced 
by one fourth the breeding ewes to lamb 
out. With the cost of labor, grain, sup- 
plies and hay increased nearly 100 per 
cent over 1942, our net per head on 
lambs was less in 1944 than it was in 
1942, 

Our loss of ewes and lambs due to 
predators this year was heavier than in 
the five previous years combined. We 
have waited faithfully since June 12 
for a government trapper to arrive as 
that was the date he was expected by 
the United States Wildlife Service to 
be available. As yet, we have never 
seen the trapper. 

The government grading of carcasses 
instead of the “horse-and-buggy-days” 
grading by packers, combined with the 
low ceiling prices on lamb carcasses 
and ration points, has not been figured 
on the conventional government “cost 
plus” basis but on a “cost minus” basis 
from the sheepman’s viewpoint. Based 
on net returns on lambs sold in 1944, 
in our instance, and the production 
costs as they are today, the ledger shows 
70 per cent on the “minus” side com- 
pared with 1942 production costs and 
net lamb returns. 

While our own wool returns were 
satisfactory, a large percentage of the 
sheepmen have been dissatisfied with 
theirs or have not received them yet. 

The first large caliber ammunition 
available in our county since the war 
began arrived last month with a limit 
of twenty shells to the customer. “Black 
Market” shells are available at double 
the ordinary cost. 

James A. Lowry 


Yakima, Yakima County 


Most of our lambs were sold at St. 
Paul and Chicago this summer and fall, 
but a few are left on the Wapato beet 
pastures. Fat lambs brought $14.25 to 
$15.15. Feeders went at $12.75 to $13.- 
75. Eleven dollars per head is being paid 
for fine-wooled yearling ewes and 
$12.50 for crossbreds. Fear of exces- 
sive wool stockpiles, government lamb 
grading, and the high price of feed and 
labor have caused considerable liquida- 
tion and the number of ewes to be bred 
this year will be only 66 2/3 per cent 
of last year’s. Although sufficient herd- 
ers are available, some of them are not 
very good. 

Early appraisals on the 1944 wools 
were very good but we were somewhat 
disappointed later. 


This has been one of the driest years 
we have ever had on account of little or 
no snow in the mountains last spring. 
Some creeks dried up this fall that have 
flowed all year in previous years. There 
is a great need for much rainfall from 
now on to make feed on the winter 
ranges. Soybean pellets (41 per cent 
protein) are available at $67 a ton de- 
livered, and alfalfa hay in the stack is 
$20.50 a ton. 


The coyote situation is still very bad 
but there are government trappers on 
the job, and their hard work helps con- 
siderably. 

H. Stanley Coffin 


WYOMING 


Unseasonably mild; few scattered showers 
in north and west. Moisture needed badly 
in dry farming area of east for germination 
of winter grain. Stock water scarce. 


Cheyenne, Laramie County 


The coyotes are being held down due 
to efficient hunters and “coyote get- 
ters.” We disposed of our lambs by 
contract in June, Feeders went at 11 
cents and crossbred ewe lambs at 12 
cents. There is little demand for yearl- 
ing ewes at present. Fewer ewe lambs 
have been kept for replacement but 
breeding flocks are about the same size 
as last year even though labor is scarce. 

Our grass is very dry (October 21) 
as it has been the last two years, but 
there is a lot of it and the moisture will 
preserve it. Concentrates are available 
and nativé hay is selling at $16 to $18 
a ton. 


Mark Hirsig 





Eastern Stomach Worm 
In California 


"THE dread eastern stomach worm, 

haemonchus contortus, the scourge 
of the sheep industry in eastern and 
corn belt states has been found in sheep 
grazing on farms and-ranges in several 
sections of California, including the San 
Joaquin Valley, Sacramento Valley 
and Mendocino and Mono counties 
The California Wool Grower in report- 
ing this condition urges sheepmen to 
consult a competent veterinarian if 
their sheep are not thriving. 


The National Woolgrower 
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Wool Fund Contributors 


(Continued from page 9) 


Deranleau & McCoy 
Emil Eggers 

Walt Embrey 

Lee Engle 

Elgin Bros. 

Clara Enerson 
Chester Enerson 


Wm. J. Finch 
Ray Foster 
Melre Foster 
Jim Farell 
Wm. Fogel 
0. Forcier 
Merle Flastad 
Ed Foster 
S. Farwell 
Walter Forde 
Franke Forde 
G. Franklin 
Clarence & Edwin 
Gardner 
Mike Gross 


Joe Giacometto 

Mrs. Anna Giacometto 

John Giacometto 

Paul Goslin 

Leo Giacometto 

Bud Horton 

Fred Hofman 

H. Harrington 

V.. Hough 

H. C. Harrington 

Maud Hough 

C. Hopkings 

Pete Helmer 

P. W. Horton 

Bernt Hunder 

E. J. Harrington 

L. H. Hanson 

Cc. E. Hanson 

Ida Jones 

Dick Jackson 

George A. Johnson 

Jans Jacobsen 

L. & John R. Johnston 

Wm. Johnston 

Claren Johnston 

John H. Johnston 

Grace Johnston 

Cc. E. Joslyn 

Hank Kingsly 

J. L. Kirk 

J. M. Keith 

Gene King 

Ehler Koester 

John Kendrick 

Roy Lee 

Rudy Lovac 

H. Lebtereu 

Martin Loken 

Joe Landa 

S. Leis 

Wilbur Long 

C. Lindgren 

E. J. LaRiviera 

M. G. Morgan 

Joe Oliver & McCoid 

J. A. Murphy 

Manley Moore 

D. E. M-Dowell 

F. J. Mitchell 

Moore & Horton 

Betty Morrison 

Bert Maple 

McNabb & L. Richardsoi 

N. P. Matter 

D. S. McNabb 

Herb McCamish 

Music & Leanord 

Harry McKenzie 

Chas. Moore 

W. A. Matson 

Jack Mills 

L. A. Matter 

Geo. Nunn & N. William 

Walt Nutter 

Joe Nykodym 

0. Nisley 

Jas. Oliver 

Bruce Orcutt 

Olson & Beach 

Ww. L. Olson 

H. H. Phillippi 

Clyde Pond 

Alf L. Peirce 

Ernest Paul 

John Peters 

Clarence Russell 

ipley 

Barbara Russell 

Arnold Richards 

A. H. Richardson 

Frank Ridinger 

Geo, Rue 

Harry A. Snyder, Jr. 

Harold Sheldon 
Swenson 

Bert Sloan 

mos Thompson Co. 

Maud Townsend 

Pete Thompson 

Lynn Tarver 
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H. H. Taggart 
Mrs. C. Teigen 
Ole J. Teigen 
Roy Taylor 
Chas. Turcano 
Louis Trucano 
Oliver Teigen 
George Wilson 
Sidney Walker 
S. T. Woolsten 
John Williams 
Geo. Weigal 
Elmo Wilson 
Leon Wilson 
Floyd Westland 
Steven Williams 
Wm. Walker 

J. D. Webster 
Anna Williams 
Art Walker 
Waterland Bros. 
Anna Williams & Co. 
Bert bn 
Chas. Yennington 
Ole Zimmerman 


NEBRASKA 


Ruben Kane 
Dale Witte 


NEW MEXICO 
J. S. Nolan 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Hendrickson Bros. 
Joe Volloff 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


E. M. Adams & Son 
John Anderson 
E. W. Altvater 
Ed Archer 
Tom Anderson 
Abe Ahonen 
Albin Anderson 
Carl D. Anderson 
Miller & Datin Anderson 
Iver Anderson 
George Anderson 
Oscar M. Anderson 
Andy Anderson 
John Brunson 
Ralph L. Bahn 
Richard Boekoff 
John Boekoff 
John Brink 
Brady Bros 
Alfred Burke 
John Burshek 
Ed Breidenbach 
Chris Besler 
Babb & Babb 
Pete Bower 
Elmer Bertlott 
Deimar Brink 
Sam Bober 
Sam H. Bober 
Sankey Byre 
Mrs. Natalie Blade 
Ernest Bottala 
Paul Boehm 
Kenny Brammer 
Adam Brockel 
Raymond Brabazon 
Glen Brabazon 
H. D. Barber 
Albert Buckholtz 
H. Bomford 
Wm. Berry 
Geo. Bean 
Chris Bransberg 
Wm. Branson 
Dale Bucholz 
Albert Cram 
Al Cornella 
Walter Cunningham 
Ray Cooper 
Roy Costello 
A. S. Clouse 
Blake Crowser 
Meade Corwin 
Orin Russell Craig 
Drucilla Cox 
Mike Crowell 
Harry Class 
George M. Clark 
Francis Clarke 
Chris Carlson 
Albert Cram 
H. L. Coffield 
Fern Craig 
J. T. Craig 
Ray Clark 
Ray Clark & Paul Boehm 
Gayle Cox 
Mrs. Roy Chord 
J. Condgon 
F. Cochran & 
Lee Phillips 
Fred Chiller 


Cooper & Clarkson 
W. E. Craven 
Chas. Collins 
Dale Chase 
Chester Coe 
LeRoy Cooper 
Jay Cooper 
Homer Couch 
Marcus Comas 
Cooper & Smith 
Sam Carter 

E. W. Clarkson 
Marvin Dutton 
Dorothy Dvorak 
Geo. DeJaeger 
J. B. Drew 

H. J. Devereaux 
Philip Dumler 
Delbert Day 
Glenn Dailey 
Fred Dachtler 
Harry Dawson 
W. Dachtler 
Ray Dubois 
Chester Dodds 
H. Dillon & Son 
Clarence Davis 
Dacar & Townsend 
Dahlen Bros. 
John Durr 
Betsy Davis & Son 
H. H. Dunn 
Earl Davis 
George Escherich 
Bert Ellis 
Leland Edwards 
Marcus Erickson 
Vernon Edwards 
L. L. Erk 

Eddy Bros. 

N. T. Edwins 
Ole Eggebo 


F. G. & R. G. Hampson 
Tom Haley 

Adam Hill 

Mark Hopfinger 

Ida Haggert 

Walt Harman 

Pete Hafner 

Geo. Hafner 

Lorne J. Humphrey 
N. Helvig 

L. H. Hill 

Ivee Hogan 

Preston Hill 

Jerry Hubbard 
Woodrow Hayes 

J. A. Hayes 

Eli Hammontree 

W. A. Heston 
George Hendricks 
Mrs. R. A. Horton 
R. Hendricks 

Clem Harris 

Hafner Wool Warehouse 
M. E. Hafner & Co. 
Heinbagh Sheep Co. 
Ted Hoeye 
Hultenschmidt & Co. 
Hawkins Bros. 
Lester Hoeye 
Howard Hendrickson 
Ted Helmer 

Ida Horman 

Hot Springs H. & Fu. 
E. P. Isaacson 

Isak Isakson 

T. I. Imsland 

Ike John 

Fritz Judson 

Ted & McDonald Ketelson 
Peter Johnson 
Vernon Johnson 
Franklin Johnson 





YOUR WOOL CONTRIBUTION 


While some of the wool handlers 
have made the deductions (10 cents 
for the larger bags, 5 cents for the 
smaller ones) covering growers’ con- 
tributions to the wool promotion fund 
this year, a number of them have not 


done so. 


If the deduction has not been 


made from your account, we hope that 
you will send your contribution to your 
state association for remittance to the 
American Wool Council. 








Mrs. Inez Eliason 
Wm. Englebrecht 
Otto Erickson 
Vernon Fairbanks 
J. O. Finney 

E. B. Forrester 
Robert Fabricius 
Paul L. Ferguson 
Dora Fisher 

Mike Fisher, Jr. 
Arna Fox 

Alex Farquahson 
R. L. Foster, Jr. 
Louie Flaigg 

John Flaigg 
Harry Fairbanks 
Meta Finger 
Harry Frick 

Louis Friendsen 
C. Fish 

Louis Gruble 
Howard Geers 
William Greenberg 
Henry B. Ginsbach 
H. B. Ginsbach, Sr. 
J. W. Gowan 
Spencer Godfrey 
Harry Goddard 
Rolo Gibson 

R. S. & R. Guy Goddard 
Aanon Gunderson 
Karl Greenwald 

J. W. Gowan 

Han Ginsbo 


T. C. Gay 
Tl Gudant 
D. D. Gilger 


Hattie Gilbert 
Marie F. Gallentine 
W. W. Hafner 
Arthur Harker 
Day Hoover 
Edward Hlavka 
William Hoefer 

M. E. Hafner 


Ben P. Jensen 

E. E. Junck 
Chris Jensen 
Clara Jarvis 

Gus Jorgenson 
Butch Johnson 
Carl Jukkola 
George O. Jesfjeld 
Beverly Jordan 
Grinnell Johnson 
Warren Johnson 
Henry Jacobsen 
Johnston & Branaugh 
Jas. Johnston 
Guy Jacobs 
Jensen & Leuster 
Matt Kuntz 

H. W. Kunsman 
Mitch Kulisch 
Ralph Kirk 
Rudolph Kolb 
Ernest Kari 
Nestor Kivimaki 
Pete C. Kari 

John B. Kari 

C. B. & B. Marks Johnson 
Ted Ketelson 
Peter Kari 

Helen Knuteson 
Dean Kok 

Alfred Kok 
Arthur Kok 

P. J. Kane 
Orville Kolbu 
Henry Kaubisch 
I. Ketelson 

Carl Klien 

E. A. Kirkse 

Phil & Rob’t. Koontz 
J. C. Kissack 

G. O. Kerr 

Wayne Keiser 
Geo. Kiplinger 
Guy Livingston 

P. A. LaFayette 


Lakso Bros. 

Giphart Lei 

Tom Lydon 

Yerby Land 

John Lewton 

Leonard Linn 

Otto Lauren 

Steve Lesselyoung 

Lund Bros. 

Ray Linten 

Wm. Laddell 

Tom Lewis 

Andy Leitner 

E. J. Lindsey 

Jim McBride 

Justin McCarthy 

A. H. McClellan 

Ora McCright 

E. W. McLennan 
Bert Marks 

Ray Merrill 

Mrs. Florence Merrill 
Ray Marrs 

A. G. Mayer 
Rudolph Mundil 
Fred Millett 

Howard Millett 

Harvey Moorhead 

H. & Tysdale Moorhead 

Arndt Miller 

Art Maurer and 
Bert Lei 

Bert & Reid Marks 

Wm. H. Mann 

George Mann 

Maguire Bros 

Harley Milner 

Merton Moore 

Byron Mathews 

Ray Mason 

Billy A. Mason 

Bert & Keegand Marks 

Rudy Mick 

Ed Marty 

Wayne Miller 

Ett Me Mahon 

Earl Mallory 

F. J. McDonald 

Loues Martens 

Meyers & Miller 

Frank Mitchell 

Meron McCoid 

Miller Bros 

Elmer Miller 

F. W. & Kenaston 
Noltensmeier 

Roy Nelson 

Emil Nelson 

Earl Nelson 

R. D. Nicholson & Son 

Joe L. Nelson 

T. W. Nuzum 

Maurice Nelson 


James Nash 
Clara Nelson 
Alec Norton 


Lyle Nelson 

Hynek Nykodym Jr. 

Norris Bros. 

Frank Noonan 

N. William & H. Nuhn 

Lawrence Oliver 

Bill Olson 

Elmer Orwick 

Anna C. Orwick 

Tom Olson 

Tom Olson & Bert 
Marks 

Henry Oliver 

Bill Oliver 

Paul Oksol 

Chris Orwick 

Freeman Overland 

Leanord Olson 

G. G. Prebe 

Bobbie Price 

R. A. Price 

William Phillips 

Mrs. H. D. Port 

Harvey Peterson 

Eugene Paklin 

Pearson Bros. 

Carl O. Peterson 

Simon Prestovan 

Persche & Molk 

Howard Parker 

Rudolph Persche 

Ben Peterson 

Pringle & Walsh 

Phillips & McDowell 

Emmett Quatier 

Walter Rivers 

Hugh Reichert 

Nestor Ruona 

Hugo Reiche 

Oliver Rose 

Alfred Reeder 

Jake Rottenbucher 

R. F. Ruby 

Donald Reid 

Lee Reid 

Reid Bros. 

Howard Ross 

Ida Randall 

Jess Raymond 

Gabriel Raba 
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Lon Ross 

Pete Rosander 

Rapid City H. & F. 

Emil Raymond 

Ben Roth 

Wm. Ritter & Jensen 

Henry Smith 

Fred Septka, Jr. 

Louis I. Schnell 

Dr. Sherman 

A. W. Steinhauser 

L. L. Sigman 

Ed Sigman 

Martin Strand 

Clifford Small 

Miller & Datin Small 

Genevieve Shoup 

E. B. Septka 

A. Sorenson & Bill Lock. 

wood 

Severin Snorteland 

Fred Sleep 

Charles Scofield 

Paul & Alberta Strong 

Howard Sheridan 

Chris Snorteland 

Wm. Sorenson 

John E. Sperle 

R. F. Stine 

Ernest Smeenk 

George Shipley 

Tom Shannon 

Roy Shannon 

Sipila Bros. 

Storm & Hower 

Storm & Boehm 

Storm & Winney 

Walter H. Storm 

Albert Shelsted 

Wm. A. Smith & 
Alfred Reeder 

Wm. T. Smith 

Schmidt & Miller 

Ivy Shaffer 

Guy Simons 

E. L. Schetman 

Melvin Shuck 

Guidos Soelzer 

John Schmidt 

Mark Simons 

Nick Stetter 

Dave Stopple 

Geo. Stetter 

Alfred Sorensen 

Dick Smith 

Shoemaker & Williams 

Sparby Bros. 

Glen Tyron 

John Tischler 

Victor E. Thurlow 

A. R. Tanner 

H. R. Tanner & 
Wm. Lang 

Hans Thinglestad 

G. W. Thompson 

A. G. Teague 

Leland Terrill 

Kenneth Tifft 

Glen Tifft 

Louis Tobiska 

R. E. Tescher 

F. L. Thorpe 

Frank Thorpe & 

Redd Bros. 

Albert Thole 

George Tivis 

Calvin Tivis 

M. A. Tarrant 

L. Thurber 

W. H. Tidball 

Henry Ulrich 

Vansickle & Mumford 

Oscar Vansickle 

Ray Vader 

Roy Vansickle 

C. Vandenverg 

Herman Vendenberg 

Mrs. Pete Verhulst 

Lester L. Vanaarwarka 

Robert Vobejda 

Frank Van Slooten 

Willard Warren 

Gerald Wetz 

Ira Whiteford 

Charles Williams 

William Weiss 

August Wildberger 

Clifford Wildberger 

William Williamson 

Eugene Welter 

John Walenta 

Mrs. Margaret Walenta 

Daryld Williamson 

Martin Williamson 

A. M. Walker 

Charley Weiss 

Frank Wendt 

Glen Wendt 

Roy Wilson 

Chas Weiss & Floyd Fees 

LeRoy Webb 

Lonie Wilson 

Clarence Wattawa 

Rodney Winkler 

Vv. Wetz 

Wesley Wood 
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Lamb Feeding Notes 


ROM a small beginning in 1931 the 

practice of feeding lambs on wheat 
pasture has grown to such an extent 
that about three-fourths of a million 
head were fed through the 1942-43 
season in Kansas alone, according to 
Rufus F. Cox of the Kansas State Col- 
lege, Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry.* “Wheat - pasture fattened 
lambs have made up between 15 and 20 
per cent of all the range lambs fattened 
in this country,” Mr. Cox reports. 

Many things have been learned as a 
result of this feeding practice in Kan- 
sas: 

1. Results show that green wheat, 
chemically and physically, is more like 
a roughage than a concentrate. A mark- 
et discrimination against wheat-pasture 
fattened lambs in former years has been 
broken down. It is now well known 
that they can be finished for market 
without grain. 

2. Considerable interest has been de- 
veloped in using dry roughages with 
wheat pasture, and lambs as well as cat- 
tle exhibit a strong desire for some dry 
rough feed. In many cases it appears 
to cure or prevent digestive disorders, 
stiffness and other ailments. 

3. For a number of years, reports 
have persisted that sheep as well as oth- 
er livestock graze much more on the 
fertilized portions of wheat and alfalfa 
lands than on_ unfertilized portions 
where super-phosphate has been ap- 
plied. Whether these animals respond 
better to fertilized pastures is a subject 
which needs more study. 

4. Commercial feeders find that bet- 
ter results are obtained in fattening 
lambs and cattle on the shorter growing 
wheat pastures of the more arid west- 
ern part of the Plains region than in the 


eastern part. They usually make larger’ 


gains on these western lands and attain 
a more desirable finish even though the 
composition of the forage grown on 
these soils apparently shows little dif- 
ference. 

In experiments at the Oklahoma Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station during 
the winter of 1943-44, wheat proved to 
be worth 106 per cent the value of corn 
for fattening feeder lambs when fed in 
rations containing silage, but was worth 
only 98 per cent when prairie hay was 
used as the only roughage Prairie hay 
failed to produce good results as did 


*Reported at the Annual meeting of the 
American Society of Animal Production— 
December 1, 1943. 
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alfalfa and sorgo silage was worth about 
43 per cent as much as prairie hay 
when fed in a corn and prairie hay ra- 
tion. It has considerably higher value, 
the report states, when fed with wheat 
and prairie hay. 

That lambs cannot efficiently digest 
the fat portion of the ration when the 
sugar content reaches high levels was 
revealed in studies at the Oklahoma 
Agricultural Experiment Sfation. An 
experiment was conducted to determine 
the tolerance of lambs to varying levels 
of blackstrap molasses. Each of eight 
lambs was fed each of four experiment- 
al rations in two digestion trials. The 
basal ration consisted of 410 grams 
shelled corn, 44 grams cottonseed cake 
and 454 grams of ground alfalfa hay 
daily. In the remaining three rations, 
the corn was replaced by 5, 10 and 15 
per cent of molasses. 

The study brought out that there was 
a tendency for slightly lower protein 
digestion when the lambs were fed a 15 
per cent molasses ration. The apparent 
fat digestion coefficients of the basal 
ration and the 5, 10 and 15 per cent mo- 
lasses rations were 66.9, 65.4, 64.5 and 
61.0 per cent respectively. 

The results, according to the Okla- 
homa investigators, confirm those of 
previous studies in which levels of from 
20 to 25 per cent molasses in the ration 
were used. These high levels of mo- 
lasses appreciably lowered digestion ef- 
ficiency, while a 10 per cent level of 
molasses had but little effect. 

Ladino clover, which has proved so 
successful in California for pasturing 
lambs and ewes, is now being used in 
Indiana with similar success. Experi- 
ments conducted by the Indiana Experi- 
ment Station show that lambs and ewes 
on Ladino-grass plots made larger gains 
than the lambs and ewes on alfalfa— 
grass lots. 





Phenothiazine: Method of Use 


HE use of phenothiazine both as a 

drench and in a salt lick is recom- 
mended by agricultural experiment sta- 
tions for the most effective control of 
internal parasites in sheep. The IIli- 
nois Station reports that a mixture of 
one pound of phenothiazine and 14 
pounds of salt reduced but did not elim- 
inate parasites in a group of ewes and 
lambs, although their general condition 
was better and gains in weight were 
considerably greater than in the case of 


animals not so treated. The phenothia- 
zine consumption of pasture was ap- 
proximately .54 grams per head daily 
for the sheep offered the mixture. 

The Pennsylvania Station, after a 
two-year study of the efficiency of 
phenothiazine as an anthelmintic, also 
recommends a combination program of 
drench and salt lick. 

The value of phenothiazine for the 
control of the adult nodular worm in 
sheep has been demonstrated in tests 
at the New York Station, and results 
show that a control program which in- 
volves the use of phenothiazine given as 
a drench before the grazing season and 
after the sheep are brought in from the 
pasture in the fall, combined with the 
use of a phenothiazine salt lick during 
the pasture season should eventually 
bring nodular diseases under control. 
Eradication, however, cannot be expect- 
ed in the first year, it is cautioned. 





Wool Fund Contributors 
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Cal & Keith Wood 
Wesley & Lyman Wood 
Arthur Wood 
Leonard Williamson 
Henry Wahlfeldt 
Toloff Wilson 

Ross Wince 

Lena Weatherholt 

L. W. Westfall 
Werlinger & Scottney 
Sam Welfering 

Don Young 

John Yusko 


TEXAS 


Wm. Auld 

Walter Augustine 
R. W. Arnold 
Wayne C. Anderson 
Clara Allison 

Geo. L. Aldwell 
G. H. Ahrens 

J. E. Adams 
Archie Auld 

H. E. Arledge 
Oscar Appeit, Sr. 
Lea Allison 
Aldwell Bros. 
Aron Albert 
Adams & Rode 


Oscar Appelt, Jr. 

S. H. Allison 

J. V. Alley 

Aug Albreicht 

Clarke Adkins 

D. Q. Adams 

J. M. Auld 

V. Askew 

J. M. Armstrong 

Wm. M. Allison 

Geo. S. Allison 

O. R. Altizer 

Edgar A. Ahrens 
. E. Adams 

Sterling Baker 

G. B. Baker 

I. E. Baker 

Dorothy N. Babb 

Jess Baker 

J. E. Bader 

Rex Baker 

Geo. R. Baker 

Zora Bond 

Tom Bly 

Roy Blackburn 

Harvey Bird 

Moody Bennett 

Alfred Beierle 

Louise Beidler 

Bayers & Frerich 

Ad Bartel 

John R. Bannister 

Black Bull Ranch 

Cc. J. Blair 

Ned Bishop 


Joe Berger 

Wm. Benke 

Bill Barker 

Chas. Behrens 
Jack Barton 

F. J. Barrett 

W. H. & J. S. Baker 
L. L. Bode Estate 
Bloys & Kelley 

M. C. Bishop 

Dr. E. M. DeBerry 
Benson & McSpadden 
Mrs. Willie Belcher 
B. F. Beckett 
Henry Barton 
Frank Basse 
Baker & Whitney 
Frank Bond 
Bluff Creek Ranch 
Teil Bishop 

Ike Billings 

O. B. Bendele 

W. A. Belcher 

J. F. Beidler 

J. M. Bassett 
Mrs. Virgie Bass 
M. T. Ball 

Cc. B. Bushager 
W. G. Brown 

C C. Brown 

P. M. Brotherton 
T. R. Brite 

Glynn C. Briggs 
W. L. Brandon 

E. E. Bushong 
Raymond H. Brown 
Herbert Brown 
Birdie Brotherton 
C. A. Brotherton 
Jno. D. Bramblett 
B. L. Briggs 
Thos. A. Bond 

J. L. Bushong 
Lonnie Bruce 

Joe F. Brown 

A. D. Brown 

C. J. Brotherton 
J. G. Brite 

C. F. Briggs 
Benne Bose 

B. B. Byrne & Son 
Bundy-Ross Ranch 
J. H. Brown 
Camp Brown 

A. R. Brotherton 
B. M. & J. E. Brite 
B. N. Briggs 
Julius Bose 

John Cauthorn 
Addah Cauthorn 
C. M. Carpenter 
L. M. Caldwell 

B. R. Cauthorn 
Carpenter & Hardy 
Calk & Brotherton 
Dan Cauthorn 

J. W. Cash 

E. A. Cain 
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J. A. Cauthorn 
Myrtle Cash 
Alfred L. Cameron 
Solon Crider 

J. F. Colwell 
Hazel W. Coe 
Cc. H. Chenault 
Virgil! Cauthorn 
Cc. D. Crumley 
J. M. Condra 

E. H. Cofield 
E. L. Clare 
Glenn Chadwick 
Mack Cauthorn 
B. H. Cusenbary 
Bill Cartwright 
Theo. Cohill 
Leona Coalson 
Herman Chandler 
A. R. Cauthorn 
W. R. Cusenbary 
J. G. Cox 

G. E. Colbath 

R. H. Cloudt 
Mrs. R. H. Chaney 
Robert Cauthorn 
Seth Davenport 
W H. Dameron 
Ed. C. Daniel 
Mary E. Daniel 
Earl Davenport 
J. C. Duncan 


Geo. W. Duderstadt 
Paul DeLorey 
Fred M. Deaton 


Mrs. H. S. Davis & Son 

Robert Duncan 

Diamond Bar Ranch 

W. J. Dube 

Cc. 0. Deaton 

W. L. Davis 

G. H. Davis 

Duncan & Fitzgerald 

B. B. Dunbar 

B. H. Dissler 

Zebie Decie 

0. R. Davis 

Emery L. Davis 

Dix S. Dunn 

Ned Dunbar 

H. A. Dodd 

E. S. DeLoach 

Sloan W. Davis 

Mrs. N. B. Davis 

J. P. Espy 

Gus Engelke 

Fight Ranch Co. 

T. H. Eastman 

Elwin Earwood 

T. C. Engelke 

F. E. Ehler 

A. J. Eckhardt 

Fred T. Earwood 

Hattie C. Epps 

Dr. N. A. Elder 

Wm. Edwards 

Loyd C. Earwood 

H. C. Espy 

L. W. Elliott 

K. E. Edmonds 

W. F. Easterling 

Thos. E. Everett 

Doc Everett 

Espy & Vander Stucken 

Tom Everett 

Fannie Everett 

Mrs. J. T. Evans 

J. W. Espy 

P. M. Ewing 

Joe Everett 

Paul M. Evans 

Thos. H. Espy 

R. J. Everett 

Worth Evans 

Thelma & H. T. Espy 

C. G. Franks 

Fred Frerich 

J. H. Fisher 

Fields & Pierce 

Fawlkes Bros 

C. F. Freeman 

Leonard Frerich 

A. F. Fitzpatrick 

H. T. Fitzsimmons 

John Fields 

a Friedrich 
W. Friend 

- D. Forester 

Fitzsimons Land & 
Cattle Co. 

Ww. J. Fields, dr. 

Harold Friess 

L. B. Friend 

J. B. Foster 

Eno Fokes 

Fields Ranch Co. 

H, Fawcett 

Mrs. F. 5 Griffin 

oode 

Gillis & Schiller 

Allen L. Gibson 

E. O. Gallat 

M. H. Goode, Jr. 
wton Glynn 

Hugo Gierisch 

John Galloway & Son 


M. H. Goode, Sr. 
C. A. Goerth & Sons 
Roger Gillis 
Aldie Garrett 
A. D. Graham 
James Gobble 
Walter Gillis 
Leonard Gibbs 
Joe Gurley 
R. A. Grosenbacher 
8S. T. Guthrie 
C. H. Gregory 
M. A. Grisham 
Guinn & Seale Co. 
A. J. Grosenbacher 
Mrs. S. E. Gurley 
Annie Grosenbacher 
Hinson & Stumberg 
H. O. Hill 
R. L. Hewett 
Edmund Herbst 
Lillian Henderson 
J. H. Henderson 
John H. Harding 
R. A. Halbert 
Wess Hill 
Higginbotham Co. 
Mrs. F. W. Herbst 
M. D. Henderson 
John L. Henderson 
E. H. Hauser 
T. C. Hall 
Levi Hinds & Son 
Carnell Hill 
Fred Herbst 
Ed C. Henke 
Lee Henderson 
W. C. Hartgrove 
H. L. Hall 
A. A. Haby 
Lucius Hinds 
Ciyde Hill 
Max Herbst 
Edwin Henke 
Arthur Henderson 
Ivy R. Heffernan 
J. H. Hankinson 
B. M. Halbert, Jr. 
Joe Hutto 
G. T. & J. H. Humphreys 
C. B. Hudspeth, Jr 
Mrs Elsie Honeycutt 
Pierce A. Hoggett 
Arthur Hyde 
Bryan Hunt 
Mrs. Roy Hudspeth 
Marion Honeycutt 
M. Holekamp 
W. E. Hodges 
T. M. Hyde 
James Hunt 
D. H. Hughes 
Horse Mt. Ranch 

S. Holman 

. W. & Anale Hodge 
H-6 Pasture Co. 
B. W. Hutcherson 
Fred Hull & Son 
Howard & Williams 
Boyd C. Holmes 
A. F. Holderman 
Ida Dell Ranch Co. 
J. W. Ingram 
Frank Jones 
Mrs. Harold Johnson 
Cal Johnson 
E. V. Jarrett 
Fordtran Johnston 
Lem Eriel Johnson 
E. H. Jessup 
Asa Jones 
R. W. Johnson 
Cc. Jiminez 
E. M. Jackson 
Calvin Jones 
J. F. Johnson 
Alvis Johnson 
W. W. Jameson 
R. D. Jones 
Ernest Jones 
Ralph S. Jones 
Jack Jones 
Dempster Jones 
W. T. Jones 
J. D. Jones 
Cleve Jones, Jr. 
Milton Jones 
Cc. T. Jones 
W. C. Klein 
Martin King 
Mrs. G. E. Kindrick 
James Kenney 
Robert Kelley 
W. H. Karnes 
Alfred Kott 
Walter King 
John I. King 
W. A. Kay 
Cc. L. Kelley 
Karnes Sisters 
King Bros. 
Mrs. R. A. King 
Key & Evans 
Keller & Menges 
F. S. Kattner 
B. I. Klein 
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ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 


DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 


Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS'N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 

















B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 


Highest Prices Paid 
for 

Hides - Sheep Pelts 

Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 

















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of The National Wool Grower, published monthly at Salt Lake City 1, Utah, for October 


1, 1944 
STATE OF UTAH 
COUNTY OF SALT LAKE 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Irene Young, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 


that she is the Manager of the National Wool Grower, 


and that the following is, to 


the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 


(and if a daily paper, the circulation) 
shown in the above caption, required by 


etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 


Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 


the reserve of this form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of 
iness manager are: 


Publisher, National Wool Growers Association Company, 


Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


the publisher, editor, managing editor, and bus- 


509 Pacific National Life 


Editors, J. M. Jones and Irene Young, 509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt 


Lake City, Utah. 
Managing Editor, Irene Young. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning 


or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. 


If not owned by a corporation, 
If owned by a firm, 


company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each 


individual, must be given.) 


National Wool Growers Association, 


an unincorporated concern, 509 Pacific National 


Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah, (G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado, President; and 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah, Secretary), and 13 state wool growers’ associations, 


unincorporated. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 


(If there are none, so state.) None. 


4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security hold- 
ers as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by her. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
[SEAL] 


IRENE YOUNG 
Manager 
16th day of September, 1944. 
VERVENE F. SMITH 
(My commission expires February 27, 1948). 
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Wool Fund Contributors 


Fred King 
Gordon Kidd 
Kennedy & Lloyd 
Stella Keene 
Lula Karnes 
Hubert Lindner 
Roy G. Leinweber 
Mrs. J. T. Laughlin 
Benno Lange 
E. J. Leinweber 
Marsh Lea 
Langford Bros. 
M. N. Lettunich 
Ernest Leinweber 
P. B. Large 
Vachel W. Lackey 
Ernest Lic 
Ralph Leinweber 
W. R. & Jno. Latham 
L. C Langbein 
Cliff Lowry 
E. B. Love 
Joe F. Logan 
Mary Luckie 
oO. L. Love 
Cam Longley 
Rankin Linn 
Elmo Lumpkins 
Ed Love 
Glenn Longley 
L. H. Lockhart 
Robert Love 
J. Arthur Lott 
David L. Locklin 
Lee Martin 
Jack Mann 
Lucille McMillan 
Bill McKenzie 
P. K. McIntosh 
McDowell Ranch 
Sallie McBee 
Gilbert Marshall 
Ww. MeMillan 
C. R.McKenzie 
Cc. E. McIntyre 
W. W. McElroy 
Mrs. J. A. McBryde 
Elmer Martin 
Marvin McMillan & Son 
Mary Lea McKenzie 
Edith McIlwaine 
"s McGown 

W. McCutchen 
Milmer Martin 
Filo McNutt & Co. 
Tom McKenzie 
McKenzie & Hagelstein 
W. L. McGinley 
Mrs. B. J. McDowell 
R. D. McAnelly 
J M. Montgomery 
James E. Mills 
Jesse G. Miller 
Miers Bros 
Len M. Mertz 
J. B. Merck 
M. O. Means 
Sol Mayer & Son 
Stanley Mayfield 
Jno T. Martin. Jr. 
S. S. Millspaugh 
A. F Mills 
Walter J. Merritt 
R. L. Miers 
Ross Merritt 
Ben F. Meckel 
Alf & Craig Means 
Zena Mayfield 
Jno. A. Martin, Sr. 
Rowland Martin 

S. Millspaugh, Jr. 
H. J. Y Mills, Jr 
Chas. E. Miller 
W. A. Miers 
Archie E. Merritt 
LaVelle Meckel 
Cole A. Means 
J. C. Mayfield, Jr. 
Ed C. Mayfield 
E. L. Martin 
Ben F. Mittel 
W. O. Mills 
Adolf Miller 
W L. Miers 
John Merck 
Coley Means 
Mrs. Sue Mayfield 
Mrs. J. W. Mayfield 
Mrs. Jno. T. Martin 
Mrs. Ethel Murrah 
A. H. Morriss & Son 
Moore & Neill 
Andy Moore 
Dan Murrah 
R. Hal Morriss 
Leon Morris 
J. C. Moore 
Tol Murrah 
G. C. Mortimer 
L R. Morris 


Dick Morrison 
Moore & Lloyd 
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Hollis Nutt 

B. B. Noelke 
A. O. Nissen 
M. J. Nethery 
J. A. Nance 

H. G. Nixon 
Dee & Geo Newton 
E. B. Newman 
R. G. Nance 
Frank Newton 
Loys Newman 
E. H. Neeld 
Nolan & Postell 
W. R. Nicholson 
York Newman 
I. B. Newman 
B. A. Nance 
W. S. Orr 

Mrs. Luella O’Leary 
0. O. O’Bryant 
Dave Ogle 

Jno. Palmer 

T. L. Parchman 
Whit Parham 
A. B. Phillips 


J. T. Penick 
V. D. Parker 
G. G. & M. H.Parker 


Hillery Phillips 

E. M. Peters 

W. O. Pape 

G. H. & S. H. Parker 
G. C. Poole 

Peterson Ranch Co. 
Tom Parsons 

Jess F. Parker, Jr. 
Frank Perry 

M. R. Porter 
Peterson Stock Farm 
Pecos Ranch Co. 

O. D. Parker 

A. M Kueen 

R. C. Quigg 

Real & Fisher 

Felix R. Real 

Aime Frank Real 
Ranch Experiment Station 
Real & Neunhoffer 
Hugo Real 

Elmer D. Real 
Marvin Ratliff 

Glen Reeves 


L. A. Real 
Ernest Real 
N. O. Ratliff 


Mrs Frank Raigorodsky 
John Reiley 

Victor V. Real 

Felix Real, Jr 

Aime W. Real 

Paul Rosenaw 

Pat Rose & Son 
George Rose 

T. A. Rolston 

R. L. Roberts 

O. L. Richardson 

Joe B. Ross 

Therrill Rose 

Martin Rose & Son 
Henry Rompel. Sr. : 
A. E. Robertson 
Richardson Bros. 
Ernest E. Russell 
Alfred Rosenaw 
Martin Rose, Jr. 
Rogers & Crump . 

R. C. Robertson 
Ridenhower Bros. 
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Hampshire Meeting 


"THE regular annual meeting of the 

American Hampshire Sheep Assoc- 
iation will be held in Chicago at the 
Stock Yards Inn, on the afternoon ol 


December 5, 1944. 


Directors from District No. 4 (North 


Dakota, 


South Dakota, 


Minnesota, 


Iowa), from District No. 8 (Kentucky. 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 


lina, Mississippi, 


Alabama, Georgia), 


and from District No. 9 (Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, and New Eng- 
land) are to be elected for a three-year 


term as well as two directors 


at large 


and the regular officers. 
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The best ads published in behalf of MoorMan’s Range 


Minerals for Sheep are those written by MoorMan cus- 


tomers who regularly feed this labor-saving, profit- 
making COMPLETE mineral feed. 


Here is another typical customer report—this time 
from Texas. James W. Walton, successor to the Walton 


& Nunn Sheep Ranch in Randall County, tells us: 


“I have been feeding MoorMan’s Minerals for 
the past four years to my cattle, hogs and sheep. 
At present am feeding this mineral to sheep only 


as I have sold my hogs and cattle. 





“I have found that MoorMan’s pays big divi- 
dends in helping produce from an economical 
standpoint a very thrifty crop of lambs as well as 


very high grade wool. 


“I find my ewes go into the winter in much 
thriftier condition which eliminates the high feed- 


ing cost for that period.” 


To learn just why this Texas feeder—like thousands 


of sheepmen all over the range country—finds the 
MoorMan way of mineral feeding so profitable, just ask 


your MoorMan dealer. Or clip the coupon. 





Available in convenient, weather-resistant 50- 
pound blocks or 5-pound blockettes, MoorMan’‘s 
Range Minerals for Sheep supplies ALL the min- 
erals range sheep are known to need ..... 
in just the right amounts... .. and at a cost 
no greater than that of minerals in powder form. 


MINERAL FEEDS 





MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. R-133, Quincy, Ill. 
Without obligation to me, please send full information 
about MoorMan’s Range Minerals for Sheep. 


Name Be 
Address or R.F.D. Town 
County State 





















































ATTRACTS BUYERS! 


© HE greatest number of buyers 
gather where they know they will be 





most likely to find the livestock they 


need. 


's The greater the number of buyers 








your expert commission salesman can 











get to bid on your animals the more cer- 
tain he is of obtaining the most dollars 


for your livestock. 


The Chicago Union Stock Yard is 
| the world’s largest livestock market. 
You are bound to profit by selling where 


there is the greatest competition. 
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